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INTRODUCTION 


Anyone  who  today  undertakes  to  produce  a handbook  or 
grammar  text-book  for  high  school  or  college  students 
discovers  himself  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
Logically  there  is  no  middle  ground,  but  he  must  make  one. 
There  is  no  happy  medium,  but  he  must  find  one. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  has  available  the  whole  grammatical 
apparatus  of  the  schools,  taught  and  memorized  in  English 
classrooms  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  an  apparatus 
familiar,  if  only  in  memory,  to  the  parents  of  the  students 
who  presumably  will  use  his  book,  to  the  school  and  col- 
lege officials  who  administer  the  institutions  where  it  will 
be  used,  and  to  newspaper  people  who  keep  a watchful  eye 
upon  the  community  mores.  It  is  familiar,  in  short,  to  a 
number  of  influential  people  who  cherish  it  as  they  might 
someone  they  love,  and  who  are  likely  to  resent  bitterly 
any  direct  or  implied  criticism  of  it. 

Furthermore,  this  apparatus  is  familiar  to  the  producer 
of  the  handbook.  He  has  grown  up  with  it,  learned  it, 
used  it  in  his  own  teaching.  True,  he  knows  that  the 
grammatical  system  used  in  English  classes  to  describe 
the  way  English  works  (or  the  way  some  think  it  should 
work)  is  actually  only  a third-hand  description.  He  knows 
that  originally  it  was  a philosophical  analysis  of  archaic 
literary  Greek  by  post-classical  Greek  grammarians,  that 
subsequently  it  became  the  foundation  for  two  medieval 
Latin  grammars  used  throughout  Europe  for  a thousand 
years,  and  that  finally,  through  a strange  series  of  circum- 
stances, it  was  applied  almost  by  brute  force  to  the 
teaching  of  English.  He  knows  that  because  Modern 
English  is  a quite  different  type  of  language  from  either 
Greek  or  Latin  this  analysis  is  a Procrustean  bed  for 
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English.  It  simply  does  not  fit.  Still,  it  is  familiar  to  him, 
and  he  can  continue  to  make  shift  with  it,  to  compensate 
for  its  weaknesses  and  to  ignore  its  inconsistencies. 

But  if  he  does,  then  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  attack 
of  those  who  decry  the  teaching  of  untruth  just  because 
it  is  familiar,  who  deny  the  value  of  retaining  an  unsound 
tradition  that  happens  to  be  held  with  some  affection. 
They  would  point  the  handbook  writer  to  the  other  clear 
choice. 

What  the  writer  has  on  the  other  hand  is  the  new  system 
of  analysis  developed  by  the  modern  linguistic  scientist. 
The  linguist  insists  that  the  modern  tourist  can’t  find  his 
way  about  Ontario  by  following  an  18th  century  map 
showing  portages  and  principal  Indian  trails.  He  insists 
that  a map,  or  grammatical  description,  of  a language 
should  be  based  upon  direct  observation  of  that  language 
as  it  appears  to  the  trained  observer,  without  regard  to 
preconceptions  inherited  from  unscientific  studies  of  other 
languages  in  bygone  days. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  the  structural  linguist, 
working  almost  exclusively  with  matters  of  form  and 
structure  because  of  his  discovery  that  meanings  is  a very 
uncertain  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  descriptions,  has 
developed  a rigorous  procedure  of  linguistic  analysis. 
This  procedure,  followed  step  by  step  with  any  language, 
leads  to  a scientific  description  of  that  language — of  its 
sound  patterns,  its  grammatical  patterns,  and  its  syntactic 
patterns.  A number  of  structural  linguists  already  have 
applied  this  procedure  to  English.  Their  published  studies 
are  available  to  the  textbook  writer  who  is  concerned 
with  helping  students  to  use  the  English  language  more 
effectively  in  writing  and  speaking. 
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But  how  drastically  different  the  textbook  content 
would  then  be  can  be  inferred  from  an  example.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  linguist  is  concerned  not  with  lexical  or 
dictionary  meaning  but  rather  with  linguistic  meaning. 
He  studies  those  features  of  language  that  signal  linguistic 
meaning,  and  he  finds  that  meaning  in  the  contrasts  that 
appear  in  matters  of  form  and  matters  of  arrangement. 

When  the  linguist  looks,  for  instance,  at  what  is  com- 
monly designated  as  the  -5  ending  of  the  third  person 
singular  present  indicative  of  the  English  verb,  he  finds 
that  this  ending  contrasts  neither  with  the  first  and  second 
person  form  (since  the  ending  is  absent  also  in  the  third 
person  plural)  nor  with  the  plural  (since  it  is  absent  like- 
wise in  the  first  and  second  person  singular).  It  is  neither 
distinctively  singular  nor  distinctively  third  person.  In 
other  words,  an  analysis  once  justified  on  the  basis  of  form 
is  no  longer  justified  upon  the  same  basis.  The  linguist 
finds,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  -5  ending  actually  does 
contrast  with  only  that  form  of  the  verb  which  cannot  be 
used  with  the  sex-differentiated  pronouns  he  and  she  and 
with  the  pronoun  it,  which  provides  specific  denial  of  sex- 
indication.  The  linguist  would  say,  then,  that  the  gram- 
mar of  modern  English  must  recognize  this  obvious  fact 
and  discard  the  traditional  paradigm  of  first  and  second 
and  third  persons  for  all  verbs  except  the  anomalous  he. 

But  the  textbook  writer  is  keenly  aware — and  publishers 
are  happy  to  remind  him — that  sound  as  the  structuralist’s 
descriptions  are,  they  can  not  now  be  appropriated  in  toto 
for  use  with  high  school  and  college  composition  students. 
The  attempt  to  do  this  would  result  not  only  in  an  outraged 
hue  and  cry  from  indignant  parents  and  public  but  also  in 
considerable  frustration  in  the  students  themselves 
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through  the  need  to  make  a fundamental  adjustment  in 
conflict  with  the  established  system. 

Professor  Scargill  has  resolved  the  dilemma,  as  other 
writers  will  have  to  do  for  some  years  to  come,  by  a prac- 
tical compromise.  He  has  made  for  himself  a middle 
ground.  By  and  large  he  has  retained  the  system  already 
known  to  the  student,  but  from  time  to  time  he  has  indi- 
cated how  that  system  breaks  down  at  specific  points,  and 
once  in  a while  he  commendably  goes  further  (as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  sentence  in  Section  33)  by  offering  an 
explanation  drawn  from  the  research  of  the  linguistic 
scientists. 

To  do  even  this  requires  a certain  degree  of  courage, 
of  course,  but  in  all  conscience  one  can  not  now  do  less. 
Within  a few  years  the  inevitable  diffusion  of  the  content 
and  method  of  linguistic  science  into  derivative  classroom 
materials  will  force  later  textbook  writers  to  give  up  more 
and  more  of  the  traditional  apparatus  and  to  draw  more 
and  more  heavily  upon  scientific  description  of  the  lan- 
guage. Admitted,  this  evolutionary  process  will  be  a long 
one,  and  it  will  have  to  occur  throughout  the  entire 
English  curriculum  as  well  as  in  the  area  of  teacher  pre- 
paration. But  in  the  meantime  such  writers  as  Professor 
Scargill  will  be  doing  yeoman  service  by  pushing  toward 
the  day  when  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  composition 
will  be  much  easier,  for  both  teacher  and  student,  because 
it  will  be  based  upon  a realistic  description  of  the  patterns 
of  the  living  language. 

Harold  B.  Allen, 

University  of  Minnesota. 
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PREFACE 


This  book  is  certainly  a “Handbook”  in  the  sense  that 
it  brings  to  hand  examples  of  those  English  forms  and 
constructions  which  are  generally  regarded  as  acceptable 
in  the  written  and  spoken  language  of  educated  people. 
But  this  Handbook  is  designed  to  provide  more  than 
examples  of  good  English;  and  it  was  written  with  the 
hope  that  it  might  encourage  in  our  schools  something  of 
a scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  our  language  and, 
as  a result,  a clear  understanding  of  its  use  as  a successful 
means  of  expression  and  communication. 

Our  language  has  a history,  and  that  history  can  often 
help  us  to  understand  the  present  state  of  English.  Our 
language  is  systematic:  its  grammatical  devices  can  be 
classified  and  explained.  Our  language  operates  on  various 
levels:  formal  and  informal,  written  and  spoken;  and  one 
level  influences  another,  although  what  is  acceptable  on 
one  level  is  not  always  acceptable  on  another.  Our 
language  is  alive,  and  like  all  living  things  it  changes. 
What  is  acceptable  today  perhaps  will  not  be  acceptable 
tomorrow : constructions  which  are  regarded  as  “informal” 
now  might  soon  be  regarded  as  “formal”.  An  under- 
standing of  such  matters  as  these  should  help  the  student 
to  know  not  only  what  he  is  doing  in  language  but  also 
why  he  is  doing  it. 

Although  the  Handbook  is  designed  in  its  form  for  easy 
reference  to  specific  points,  the  student  will  do  himself  an 
injustice  if  he  uses  it  only  to  look  up  such  matters  as  case, 
agreement,  and  so  on.  The  student  is  advised  to  read  first 
those  sections  of  the  book  which  are  intended  to  give 
him  an  understanding  of  language  and  language  prob- 
lems (Sections  17,  14,  32,  26,  21,  7,  13)  and  then  to 
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proceed  to  particular  matters  such  as  the  correct  reference 
of  pronouns. 

A number  of  exercises  appear  in  this  book;  but  they 
are  not  of  the  kind  usually  associated  with  handbooks. 
The  exercises  are  designed  to  get  the  student  to  make  use 
of  his  understanding  of  English,  its  history,  its  grammati- 
cal devices,  its  various  levels.  Only  a few  of  the  exercises 
require  the  application  of  “rules”. 

Having  written  this  book,  I find  it  difficult  to  know 
how  to  make  suitable  acknowledgement  of  help  received. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  ignore  the  influence  of  such  great 
philologists  as  Sievers,  Wright,  Whitney,  and  Jespersen; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  specific  examples 
drawn  from  their  works.  In  common  with  many  other 
recent  writers  on  the  English  language,  I owe  a great  debt 
to  the  publications  of  such  American  scholars  as  Harris, 
Pike,  Bloch,  and  Fries.  In  particular  I have  been  in- 
fluenced by  The  Structure  of  English  and  an  American 
English  Grammar , both  by  C.  C.  Fries.  My  students  in 
English  70  have  been  very  patient  in  allowing  some  of 
the  material  in  the  Handbook  to  be  tried  on  them,  and 
they  have  given  me  much  helpful  criticism.  A group  of 
Alberta  teachers  gave  freely  of  their  time  in  the  summer 
of  1953  to  read  and  comment  upon  the  manuscript,  and 
I wish  to  thank  them.  Miss  Doody  and  Mr.  McEvoy  of 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company  have  given  me  much 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  publication  of  the  book. 

M.  H.  Scargill 
University  of  Alberta 
November,  1953. 
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I.  ABBREVIATIONS,  CONTRACTIONS, 
NUMBERS 


Abbreviations  such  as  Col.  ( Colonel ) and  contractions 
such  as  can't  and  I'll  should  be  used  with  care  in  formal 
writing.  Contractions  such  as  isn't  and  won't  should  not 
normally  be  used  at  all  in  writing  except  when  you  are 
reproducing  the  spoken  language  or  when  you  are  writing 
very  informally.  (See  Sections  13  and  35  on  levels  of 
English.) 


A.  ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS  , 

( i ) Abbreviations  such  as  Eng.  Lit.  or  maths,  are 
useful  at  times;  but  they  should  not  be  used  in  formal 
and  connected  writing.  Abbreviations  such  as  vol.,  chap. 
should  be  used  only  in  footnotes  and  bibliographies. 

The  ampersand  ( &)  should  not  be  used  in  connected 
writing  at  all. 

{ii)  In  formal  writing  spell  out  all  titles  which  are  not 
followed  by  a proper  name. 

Such  titles  as  Prime  Minister,  Premier,  President, 
Governor,  Professor  are  not  normally  abbreviated.  They 
are  titles  of  respect ; and  respect  is  lessened  if  an  abbrevia- 
tion is  used,  except  in  newspapers  and  some  other 
publications  where  abbreviations  are  often  accepted  in 
order  to  save  space. 

Before  proper  names  it  is  customary  to  use  the  ap- 
propriate abbreviations  such  as  Mr.,  Messrs.,  Dr.,  Mrs., 
Mmes.,  St.  {Saint). 
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Do  not  use  the  abbreviations  Hon.  and  Rev.  unless  they 
are  followed  by  a Christian  name  or  by  initials  as  well  as  a 
surname.  Precede  Hon.  and  Rev.  by  the:  the  Hon.  William 
TJre  (informal  and  abbreviated  use). 

(Hi)  In  formal  writing  do  not  abbreviate  the  names  of 
days,  months,  provinces,  countries,  or  such  words  as 

street , road , avenue , mountain , Alberta , company , limited , 
incorporated , brothers , Christmas. 

Write,  for  example,  King  Street  makes  a sharp  turn  at 
the  foot  of  Green  Mountain. 

(iv)  Do  not  abbreviate  Christian  names  in  formal 
writing. 

(»)  After  proper  names  the  following  abbreviations 
may  be  used  where  they  are  appropriate:  Sr.,  Jr.,  Esq., 
M.D.,  etc. 

(vi)  A.D.  and  B.C.  are  used  in  dates;  the  date  follows 

A. D.  and  precedes  B.C.  Likewise,  a.m.  and  p.m.,  No.  and 
$ are  permitted  with  figures.  Do  not  use  a.m.  and  p.m.  to 
replace  the  words  morning  and  evening. 

Write  I will  see  you  this  evening. 

Not  / will  see  you  this  p.m. 

(Note:  The  abbreviation  etc.  means  and  the  remainder. 
Never  write  and  etc.,  or  etc.,  etc.) 

B.  NUMBERS 

(i)  In  connected  writing  it  is  customary  to  spell  out 
numbers  that  can  be  expressed  in  one  or  two  words. 

Some  people  prefer  to  use  figures  for  any  number  greater 
than  ten  and  to  spell  out  lesser  numbers.  It  is  not  usual  to 
begin  a sentence  with  figures,  and  many  people  construct 
their  sentences  so  as  to  avoid  it. 
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Adjectives  and  Adverbs 


Be  consistent  in  spelling  out  numbers  or  in  using 
figures. 

(ii)  Use  figures  for  dates,  street  or  room  numbers, 
page  numbers,  percentages  (with  the  percentage  sign), 
and  decimals.  It  is  customary  not  to  add  st,  nd,  rd,  th  to 
numerals  giving  the  days  of  the  week.  When  the  year  is 
not  given  in  dates,  the  day  of  the  month  may  be  written 
out. 

Write  On  the  first  of  January;  on  January  1;  room  204; 
page  6,  5%,  five  per  cent. 

(in)  Use  figures  for  the  hours  of  the  day  with  a.m.  and 
p.m.  Use  figures  for  a series  of  numbers  in  a sentence  or 
paragraph. 

(iv)  In  legal  documents  the  day  and  year  are  often 
written  out  in  full. 


2.  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS 

A.  SIMILARITIES  IN  FORM  AND  IN  FUNCTION: 
IDENTIFYING  CHARACTERISTICS 

In  this  book  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  described 
together  because  they  have  several  features  in  common. 
For  example,  they  often  look  alike:  He  behaved  kindly 
(adverb);  He  behaved  in  a kindly  fashion  (adjective). 
Adjectives  and  adverbs  make  use  of  the  endings  - er , -est 
or  of  the  words  more  and  most  to  express  comparison: 
taller,  tallest  (adjectives) ; faster , fastest  (adverbs) ; more 
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Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

capable , most  capable , (adjectives);  more  rapidly,  most 
rapidly  (adverbs). 

Perhaps  these  and  other  similarities  cause  some  people 
to  confuse  adjectives  with  adverbs  and  adverbs  with 
adjectives. 

Both  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  often  classified  as 
special  word  groups  or  parts  of  speech  on  the  basis  of 
their  meaning.  We  are  told  that  an  adjective  modifies  the 
meaning  of  a noun  by  making  it  more  precise  or  by 
identifying  it  in  some  special  way  and  that  an  adverb 
similarly  modifies  the  meaning  of  a verb,  an  adjective,  or 
another  adverb. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  Section  26  of  this  book,  although 
meaning  is  certainly  important,  it  is  not  the  only  basis  for 
the  classification  of  words  into  those  groups  which  we 
call  the  parts  of  speech.  It  is  often  much  better  to  base 
the  classification  on  the  distinctive  forms  which  certain 
words  have  when  compared  with  other  words  and  on  the 
particular  positions  these  words  have  in  sentences  when 
they  are  compared  with  other  words  and  their  positions. 
For  example,  both  adjectives  and  adverbs  have  the 
endings  - er , -est  and  they  can  both  appear  in  combination 
with  the  words  more  and  most.  We  find  that  other  words 
do  not  have  these  distinctive  features  as  a rule.  But  other 
words  do  have  other  endings  which  are  not  shared  by 
adjectives  and  adverbs.  We  do  not  find,  for  example,  such 
sentences  as  The  warmers  won  the  set;  but  we  do  find  such 
sentences  as  The  boys  won  the  set.  The  use  of  the  sign  of 
the  plural  (5)  is  not  common  with  adjectives  in  the 
comparative  degree,  but  it  is  common  with  most  nouns. 

Similarly  we  find  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  positions 
in  sentences  where  we  do  not  find  other  words,  and  we  find 
other  words  appearing  in  positions  where  we  do  not  find 
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adjectives  and  adverbs.  For  example,  we  do  find  such 
sentences  as  this:  The  most  capable  man  of  all  is  John 
(with  an  adjective  after  most).  But  we  do  not  find  such 
sentences  as  this:  The  most  dog  dog  of  all  is  the  spaniel 
(with  a noun,  dog,  after  most). 

The  names  adjective  and  adverb,  then,  are  given  to 
two  large  groups  of  words  which  often  have  the  endings 
-er,  -est  or  are  found  in  combination  with  the  words  more 
and  most  and  which  appear  only  in  certain  positions  in 
sentences.  The  adjectives  normally  appear  only  with 
nouns  and  pronouns.  The  adverbs  normally  appear  only 
in  combination  with  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  ad- 
verbs. So  far  as  meaning  is  concerned,  both  adjectives 
and  adverbs  do  “modify”  the  meaning  of  the  words  with 
which  they  appear  by  limiting  them  or  making  them 
more  precise  in  some  way. 

B.  DISTINGUISHING  BETWEEN  ADJECTIVE 
AND  ADVERB 

There  are  certain  ways  in  which  the  use  of  the  adjective 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  use  of  the  adverb.  Adjec- 
tives and  adverbs  do  not  appear  in  the  same  positions  in  a 
sentence:  the  adverb  never  appears  before  a noun,  for 
example.  However,  it  is  true  that  adjectives  and  adverbs 
often  look  alike  and  often  sound  alike,  too.  When  they  do 
not  look  alike,  most  people  distinguish  one  from  the  other 
easily  enough. 

You  should  have  little  trouble  if  you  remember  that 

with  a noun  or  pronoun  you  should  use  an  adjective; 
with  a verb,  adjective,  or  another  adverb  you  should  use 
an  adverb. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this  point. 
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ACCEPTED  USE: 

(■ i ) Write  He  spoke  carefully  (adverb  following  a 
verb). 

{ii)  Write  He  made  a careful  speech  (adjective  pre- 
ceding a noun  and  following  the  special 
marker  a) . 

{in)  Write  She  walked  slowly  (adverb  following  a 
verb) . 

(iv)  Write  She  is  a very  slow  walker  (adverb  very  pre- 
ceding an  adjective  slow  which,  itself, 
precedes  a noun). 

WRONG  USE: 

(i)  He  dances  good  (adjective  wrongly  used  after  a 
verb) . 

{ii)  He  is  real  clever  (adjective  real  wrongly  combined 
with  another  adjective). 

{Hi)  The  water  tasted  sweetly.  (Here  the  word  to  be 
modified  is  water , not  the  verb.  Therefore  the  ad- 
jective sweet  should  be  used.) 

An  adjective  “modifies”  a noun  or  pronoun;  an  ad- 
verb “modifies”  a verb,  an  adjective,  another  adverb. 

C.  USING  THE  ADJECTIVE 
The  adjective  is  most  frequently  used  in  combination 
with  a noun  or  pronoun  in  order  to  add  to  or  limit  or 
make  special  the  meaning  of  that  noun  or  pronoun:  a 

blue  hat , a large  hole , a new  tie. 

Once  the  English  adjective  had  special  forms  to  indi- 
cate case  (see  Section  6),  number,  and  gender  (see 
Section  12) ; but  these  special  forms  have  disappeared 
except  for  these  and  those,  which  are  the  plural  forms  of 
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Comparison  of  Adjectives 

this  and  that.  The  English  adjective  can  no  longer  be  de- 
scribed as  feminine  or  masculine  or  as  nominative  or 
objective. 

I D.  POSITIONS  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE 

In  accordance  with  the  English  principle  of  placing  re- 
lated ideas  together  (see  Section  38),  it  is  usual  to  put  an 
adjective  close  to  the  word  which  it  modifies.  Normally 
we  find  the  adjective  immediately  before  the  noun. 

When  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun,  it  is  called 
Attributive:  red  houses. 

! 

When  the  adjective  follows  the  noun,  it  is  called  ap- 
j positive  : the  house,  old  and  gray. 

The  name  predicate  adjective  is  given  to  an  adjec- 
tive which  is  separated  from  its  noun  by  a verb:  The 
i rain  was  heavy. 

An  adjective  which  shows  the  result  of  an  action  of  a 
verb  on  a noun  or  pronoun  is  called  a factitive  or 
resultant  adjective:  The  journey  made  him  ill. 

E.  COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES 

Since  both  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  often  used  to 
make  the  meaning  of  other  words  more  precise,  they 
themselves  must  be  capable  of  expressing  shades  of 
meaning.  For  example,  although  this  house  may  be 
| large,  another  may  be  larger,  and  a third  may  be  the 
\ largest.  We  might  wish  to  compare  a good  team  with  a 
better  team.  When  we  indicate  shades  of  meaning  in  an 
adjective  in  this  way,  by  using  more  and  most  or  -er  and 
-est,  we  are  said  to  compare  the  adjective.  There  are 
three  degrees  of  comparison:  positive  {large),  compara- 
tive {larger),  and  superlative  {largest). 
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Some  adjectives,  in  order  to  express  comparison,  do 
not  use  the  endings  - er , -est  or  the  words  more,  most,  but 
they  call  upon  entirely  new  words:  good,  better,  best.  This 
device  is  called  suppletion. 

In  making  adverse  comparison,  less  and  least  replace 
more  and  most,  or  words  of  opposite  meaning  are  used: 
less  beautiful,  least  beautiful;  uglier,  ugliest. 

For  the  treatment  of  errors  in  comparison  see  K 
below. 

F.  USING  THE  ADVERB 

The  principal  function  of  the  adverb  is  to  make  pre- 
cise the  meaning  of  a verb,  an  adjective,  another  ad- 
verb. Like  the  adjective,  it  can  be  compared  to  express 
shades  of  meaning,  fast,  faster , fastest.  Adverbs  have  been 
subjected  to  various  classifications  as  adverbs  of  place, 
of  time,  and  so  on. 

G.  POSITION  OF  THE  ADVERB 

The  adverb  has  not  taken  such  a fixed  position  in  sen- 
tences as  the  adjective  has,  although  it  is  most  frequently 
placed  close  to  the  word  which  it  modifies.  Usually  the 
adverb  appears  after  verbs  and  before  adjectives  and 
other  adverbs : He  sang  softly;  The  orchestra  played  a very 
modern  symphony. 

The  adverb  not  is  usually  placed  before  the  main  verb 
(see  Section  37)  and  after  the  auxiliary  verb : He  has 

not  come 

The  demands  of  style,  particularly  of  emphasis  and 
rhythm,  can  cause  variations  from  the  normal  position  of 
the  adverb : Merrily  sang  the  maidens. 
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Adverbs  That  Look  Like  Adjectives 

Such  adverbs  as  where , when , how,  why  (which  ask 
questions)  have  a special  place  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence  or  dependent  clause:  Where  has  he  been?  Why 
do  you  laugh?  They  asked  where  he  was.  Such  adverbs  are 
called  INTERROGATIVE  ADVERBS. 

H.  COMPARISON  OF  ADVERBS 

Adverbs  follow  the  same  principle  and  pattern  as  ad- 
jectives in  expressing  degrees  of  comparison. 

For  the  treatment  of  errors  in  comparison  see  K 
below. 

I.  ADVERBS  THAT  LOOK  LIKE  ADJECTIVES 

During  the  course  of  the  growth  of  our  language,  many 
distinctive  endings  which  were  once  used  to  mark  the 
various  classes  of  words  as  noun,  adjective,  and  so  on, 
have  disappeared.  As  a result,  certain  words  which  were 
once  quite  different  in  form  are  now  identical.  For 
example,  in  Old  English  adjectives  often  had  the  ending 
-lie.  Some  adverbs,  formed  from  adjectives,  had  the 
ending  -lice.  These  two  endings  have  both  produced 
Modern  English  -ly.  This  is  why  the  word  kindly  (adverb) 
looks  just  like  kindly  (adjective).  A good  dictionary  can 
help  you  to  distinguish  adjective  from  adverb. 

Some  adverbs  have  no  endings  at  all,  or  they  have  a 
form  with  -ly  and  a form  with  no  ending:  slow,  slowly. 
Originally  such  words  had  an  ending  -e  which  showed  that 
they  were  adverbs.  That  ending  has  disappeared.  Some 
of  these  adverbs  have' now  taken  on  the  ending  -ly;  others 
have  not.  The  forms  without  an  ending  are  usually 
found  in  the  spoken  language  or  in  brief  directives : Go 
slow.  In  formal  writing  the  forms  with  -ly  are  found  most 
frequently : We  must  ask  you  to  drive  slowly. 
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Examples  of  adverbs  which  have  two  forms  are  hard, 
hardly;  cheap,  cheaply;  close,  closely;  right,  rightly;  slow, 
slowly;  second,  secondly;  loud,  loudly;  late,  lately;  near, 
nearly;  deep,  deeply;  quick,  quickly. 

Examples  of  adverbs  which  have  never  taken  the 
ending  -ly  are  fast,  much,  well,  here,  then,  where,  why. 

(Note:  When  an  adverb  has  two  forms,  the  difference 
in  form  often  represents  a difference  in  meaning.  For 
example,  He  came  late  does  not  mean  the  same  as  He 
came  lately.  A good  dictionary  will  help  you  to  distin- 
guish such  shades  of  meaning.) 

J.  ERRORS  FROM  THE  USE  OF  ADJECTIVE 
FOR  ADVERB 

( i ) With  verbs  such  as  is,  seem,  appear,  look,  become, 
taste, feel  use  an  adverb  if  you  wish  to  modify  the  meaning 
of  the  verb.  Use  an  adjective  to  modify  the  meaning  of 
the  subject  of  the  verb. 

Write  He  feels  strongly  about  your  letter  (adverb  used 
to  modify  the  verb). 

Write  He  feels  strong  again  (adjective  used  to  modify 
the  subject  of  the  verb). 

Write  He  looks  careful  (adjective  used  to  modify  the 
subject  of  the  verb). 

Write  He  looks  carefully  down  the  street  (adverb  used 
to  modify  the  verb). 

(ii)  Use  an  adverb,  not  an  adjective,  to  modify  an 
adjective. 

Write  He  has  a really  happy  nature  (not  real  happy). 

(Hi)  Use  an  adverb,  not  an  adjective,  to  modify  a verb. 

Write  She  dresses  well  (not  good). 
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K.  ERRORS  IN  COMPARISON 

(i)  When  comparing  two  things  use  the  comparative 
degree.  Use  the  superlative  for  comparing  more  than 
two  things. 

Write  He  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

Write  This  is  the  best  idea  of  them  all. 

(Note:  Note  the  unvarying  form:  May  the  best  team 
(man)  win.) 

(ii)  Use  the  words  more  and  most  with  the  majority  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs  of  two  or  more  syllables,  leaving 
-er  and  -est  for  words  of  one  syllable. 

Write  This  is  a most  unkind  action. 

Write  He  is  the  finest  player. 

(Note:  When  in  doubt,  consult  your  dictionary.) 

(Hi)  Do  not  use  a double  comparative  or  superlative, 

a combination  of  -er  with  more  or  -est  with  most. 

Write  She  is  the  lovelier  of  the  two. 

Not  She  is  the  more  lovelier  of  the  two. 

(iv)  Some  books  advise  the  reader  not  to  compare  words 
which  are  “not  capable  of  comparison”.  As  an  example, 
they  point  out  that  a thing  is  either  unique  or  not  unique 
and  cannot  be  more  unique.  But  in  actual  practice  we  do 
find  people  using  such  expressions  as  most  unique , 
roundest , more  perfect , blacker , and  the  “comparison  of 
absolutes”  seems  current  enough. 

(v)  Compare  only  those  things  which  can  logically  be 
compared. 

Write  My  ambition  is  greater  than  Fred's. 
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Not  My  ambition  is  greater  than  Fred  ( ambition  and 
Fred  are  not  comparable). 

Write  His  job  is  better  than  a doctor's. 

Not  His  job  is  better  than  a doctor  ( job  and  doctor  are  not 
comparable). 

(yi)  Use  the  correct  forms  of  the  comparative  and  the 
superlative. 

Write  He  is  worse  than  we  thought. 

Not  He  is  worser  than  we  thought. 

(yii)  Do  not  leave  out  the  word  other  after  than  or  as 
when  comparing  two  members  of  the  same  class. 

Write  This  is  a better  book  than  any  other  I have  read. 

Not  This  is  a better  book  than  any  I have  read. 

Exercises  on  Section  2 

1.  Without  paying  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  italicized  in  the  following  examples,  you  can 
identify  them  as  adjectives.  Say  whether  your  identifica- 
tion of  the  words  is  based  on  (a)  their  endings,  ( b ) their 
positions,  (c)  both  their  positions  and  their  endings. 

(i)  The  larger  house  belongs  to  me. 

(ii)  I like  a good  game  of  golf. 

(Hi)  This  is  the  finest  book  of  all. 

(iv)  Wiser  men  have  misunderstood  this  difficult 
problem. 

2.  Would  you  classify  the  italicized  “words”  in  the 
following  examples  as  adjectives  or  as  adverbs?  Explain 
your  answers  in  every  case  and  say  whether  your  classifi- 
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cation  of  the  underlined  “words”  is  based  (i)  on  the 
endings  of  the  words,  (ii)  on  the  positions  of  the  words, 
(in)  on  the  presence  of  accompanying  words,  (iv)  on  all 
three  factors. 

(a)  The  snell  wind  blew  uply  against  our  groo  windows. 

(b)  The  bloop  water  tasted  very  slurply. 

(c)  The  most  wof  of  all  the  boys  is  Smith.  But  he 
plays  hockey  very  blon  and  is  a noot  fellow,  too. 

3.  Why  do  you  never  have  trouble  in  putting  an 
adjective  into  the  correct  case? 

4.  Suppose  that  your  local  newspaper  has  criticized  the 
sign  Go  Slow!  which  appears  outside  your  house.  Write  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  explaining  and  defending  such  a use 
of  the  word  slow. 

5.  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  He 
appeared  shy  and  He  appeared  shyly. 

6.  With  the  aid  of  a dictionary  determine  if  the  word 
well  is  used  correctly  in  both  the  following  examples: 

He  did  well. 

He  is  a well  man. 

Can  the  word  good  be  correctly  substituted  for  well  in 
the  first  example?  What  change  of  meaning  would  such  a 
substitution  produce?  Can  good  be  substituted  for  well  in 
the  second  example?  What  change  in  meaning  results? 

7.  (a)  If  an  adjective  “modifies”  a noun,  what  is  the 
minimum  combination  of  words  that  one  can  have  in 
order  to  classify  a word  as  an  adjective? 

(b)  What  similarities  are  common  to  both  adverbs 
and  adjectives  which  are  not  shared  by  any  other  parts 
of  speech? 
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3.  AGREEMENT 


A.  AGREEMENT  OF  PRONOUN  WITH 
ANTECEDENT 

A pronoun  must  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  number, 
person,  and  gender : The  lady  gave  her  permission. 

You  will  find  in  Section  29  below  a full  explanation  of 
what  is  meant  by  agreement  (29  D),  by  agreement  in 
PERSON  AND  GENDER  (29  E),  and  by  AGREEMENT  IN 
NUMBER  (29  F). 

B.  AGREEMENT  OF  VERB  WITH  SUBJECT 

A verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and 
number : 

He  runs  home  {He  is  in  the  third  person  singular,  and  so 
is  the  verb  runs). 

The  boys  run  home  {Boys  is  plural  and  so  is  the  verb). 

Full  information  about  the  agreement  of  a verb  with 
its  subject  will  be  found  in  Section  37  I below. 


4.  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

A bibliography  is  a list  of  the  printed  sources  of 
information  on  a particular  subject.  A bibliography  may 
form  a complete  book  as  does,  for  example,  A Biblio- 
graphy of  Writings  on  the  English  Language;  or  it  may  be 
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part  of  a book.  The  bibliography  which  appears  at  the 
end  of  a book  may  be  labeled  as  Bibliography,  Select 
Bibliography,  or  as  Annotated  or  Critical  Biblio- 

i GRAPHY. 

The  most  frequent  type  of  bibliography  takes  the  form 
' of  a list  of  books  and  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
| footnotes  of  the  work  which  the  bibliography  accom- 
f panies.  The  list  is  usually  alphabetical  (according  to 
i authors),  although  sometimes  authors  list  books  in  order 
1 of  their  dates  of  publication,  starting  with  the  earliest.  A 
Select  Bibliography  often  appears  at  the  end  of  a book 
I which  has  not  used  footnotes,  and  it  represents  a carefully 
selected  list  of  works  for  further  study.  An  Annotated 
or  Critical  Bibliography  gives  a brief  criticism  of  every 
j book  which  it  names,  telling  the  reader  something  about 
the  contents  and  their  value. 

When  you  are  preparing  your  materials  for  some  essay 
or  report,  it  is  a good  idea  to  list  all  the  printed  sources 
which  you  think  will  yield  information.  Then  you  can 
' check  this  list  against  the  card  catalogue  of  your  library 
! and  thus  find  which  of  the  books  are  available.  Some 
| people  call  such  a list  a Preliminary  Bibliography. 

When  you  have  completed  your  essay,  then  you  should 
append  a final  bibliography  which  will  list  all  the  books 
and  articles  used  in  the  writing  of  your  essay.  Most  of 
, them  will  have  been  named  in  the  footnotes.  For  each 
item,  your  bibliography  should  give  the  following  in- 
formation : author,  title,  publishers,  place  of  publication, 
i date,  volume  (if  one  or  two  volumes  in  a series  are  used). 
It  is  not  customary  to  give  the  publishers  and  place  of  pub- 
! lication  of  a periodical  or  newspaper. 
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Douglas,  William  0.  Beyond  the  High  Himalayas.  Double- 
day & Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1952. 

Jones,  B.  “Low  Points”,  Scientific  Survey,  XV,  (June, 
1954). 

(Remember  to  italicize  the  titles  of  separate  publica- 
tions and  to  quote  other  titles.) 


5.  CAPITAL  LETTERS 

(i)  Use  an  initial  capital  at  the  beginning  of  a sen- 
tence, including  quoted  sentences. 

(Note:  Poets  do  not  always  use  an  initial  capital  for 
each  line  of  poetry.  When  you  are  quoting  poetry,  follow 
the  practice  of  the  author.) 

(ii)  Capitalize  the  pronoun  7,  the  interjection  O,  the 
vocative  O,  the  abbreviations  B.C.,  A.D.,  and  No.  (num- 
ber). Capitalize  abbreviations  after  a name:  Esq. , Bart., 
Sr.,  Jr.,  M.A. 

I speak  the  truth,  0 my  friends. 

100  B.C.;  No.  45;  Herbert  Hughes,  Jr. 

{Hi)  In  literary  titles  use  initial  capitals  with  the  first 
and  last  words,  with  all  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  ad- 
verbs, and  with  connectives  of  more  than  four  letters: 

Remember  the  River;  Men  Without  Fear  of  Death. 
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Do  not  capitalize  a,  an,  the  unless  these  words  begin 
a title. 

Do  not  capitalize  connectives  with  fewer  than  four 
letters,  unless  these  words  begin  or  end  a title. 

(iv)  Use  initial  capitals  with  the  names  of  subjects  of 
study  when  they  are  used  to  refer  to  specific  courses: 

Although  I am  not  fond  of  physics,  I did  enjoy  Physics  4. 

(See  also  C below.) 

(v)  Use  an  initial  capital  with  proper  nouns  and  with 
adjectives  formed  from  them : 

(a)  Names  of  persons  or  places  and  adjectives  de- 
rived from  them:  Chaucer,  Chaucerian;  Canada,  Canadian . 
Capitalize  also  epithets  with  proper  nouns  or  standing 
alone  as  proper  nouns : Charles  the  Great,  Curly. 

( b ) Respected  names:  God,  Trinity,  Bible,  Christ. 
A pronoun  referring  to  God  or  Christ  is  customarily  given 

! an  initial  capital  when  its  antecedent  is  not  expressed: 
In  Him  we  trust. 

(< c ) Names  of  peoples  and  languages:  Scandinavians , 
j Aleut,  French. 

{d)  Names  of  days  of  the  week,  months,  and  special 
days:  Monday,  September,  Easter  Day. 

(e)  Names  of  historical  periods,  events,  documents: 

| the  Machine  Age,  the  World  War,  Magna  Charta. 

(/)  Titles  which  precede  or  follow  or  stand  in  place 
of  a proper  name:  President  Lincoln;  the  Queen;  John 
Smith,  Director  of  Works;  Prime  Minister  Lawrence. 
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( g ) Names  of  relatives,  when  these  are  not  preceded 
by  a modifier  pf  any  kind  (including  a,  an,  the):  Wait  for 
me,  Uncle;  but  This  is  my  aunt  (where  my  modifies  aunt). 

(Note:  Many  people  write  This  is  my  Aunt  Norma, 
although  Aunt  is  preceded  by  my.  In  this  case  Aunt  is 
regarded  as  a title  preceding  a proper  name.) 

(. h ) Personifications : Hear  the  voice  of  Duty. 

(i)  Proper  names  which  are  used  as  common  nouns : 
Canada  will  produce  her  own  Miltons  and  Chaucers  (here 
Milton  and  Chaucer  are  given  the  plural  form  of  common 
nouns). 

(J)  The  parts  of  a compound  proper  name:  Rocky 
Mountains,  Victoria  ■ Composite  High  School,  Fraser 
Canyon. 

( k ) Points  of  the  compass  only  when  they  refer  to 
specific  regions : We  live  in  the  West. 

It  is  customary  to  capitalize  nouns  which  refer  to 
regions : We  live  on  the  Prairies. 

(/)  Names  of  organizations,  including  abbreviations 
of  those  names:  Rotary,  Y.M.C.A.,  Institute  of  Engineers. 

(vi)  Do  not  use  capitals  to  spell  out  words  for  emphasis. 

(vii)  Do  not  capitalize  the  names  of  the  seasons  unless 
they  are  personified. 

(viii)  Do  not  capitalize  the  second  element  in  hy- 
phenated compounds  unless  it  is  a proper  noun  or  proper 
adjective  : Twenty-fourth  Avenue  (not  a proper  adjective) ; 
Pan-Hellenic  (a  proper  adjective);  Anglo-American  (a 
proper  adjective);  pro-Smith  (a  proper  noun). 
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A.  CASE  ILLUSTRATED  AND  EXPLAINED 

Case  refers  to  the  ways  in  which  a noun  or  pronoun 
can  be  shown  to  be  the  subject  or  object  of  a verb 
(nominative  and  objective  cases),  the  object  of  a 
preposition  (objective  case),  the  indirect  object  of  a 
verb  (objective  case),  the  modifier  of  another  noun  or 
pronoun  (the  modifier  may  be  in  the  possessive  case  or 
have  THE  CASE  OF  THE  WORD  MODIFIED). 

Some  languages,  Old  English  was  one  of  them,  indicate 
case  by  a change  in  the  endings  of  a word.  Modern  English 
still  does  this  with  nouns  and  some  pronouns:  John's , 
mother's  (possessive  case) ; he  (nominative  case) ; his 
(possessive  case) ; him  (objective  case).  In  those  languages 
which  do  indicate  case  by  distinctive  endings  of  words 
(called  “inflections”),  the  nominative  is  considered  as  the 
normal  case  and  other  cases  are  said  to  decline  from  (or 
fall  away  from)  it.  Thus,  we  speak  of  declining  a noun 
by  naming  the  various  cases. 

In  Modern  English  distinctive  endings  to  indicate  the 
cases  have  largely  disappeared.  However,  Modern  English 
still  indicates  the  fact  that  words  are  to  be  considered  as 
standing  in  some  kind  of  grammatical  relationship,  e.g., 
as  subject  or  object  or  as  modifier.  In  Modern  English  we 
rely  on  word  order,  prepositions,  and  a few  endings  to 
indicate  case. 

(■ i ) The  dog  bit  the  man.  Here  we  know  that  the  dog,  the 
subject,  did  the  biting  because  of  the  position  of  the  word 
dog.  If  we  change  the  order,  we  get  a change  in  meaning: 
The  man  bit  the  dog. 
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(ii)  This  is  my  father' s car.  Here  we  know  that  father's 
modifies  car  because  of  its  position  and  because  of  its 
special  possessive  ending. 

{Hi)  This  is  the  car  of  the  man  next  door.  Here  we 
know  that  the  phrase  of  the  man  next  door  modifies  car 
because  of  its  position  and  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
preposition  of. 

{iv)  Mother  showed  Mary  the  dog.  Here  we  know  that 
the  dog  (objective  case)  was  shown  to  Mary  because  of 
the  position  of  Mary.  If  we  change  the  places  of  Mary  and 
the  dog , we  find  the  Mother  showing  Mary  to  the  dog: 
Mother  showed  the  dog  Mary. 

{v)  The  teacher  said  harsh  words  to  him.  Here  we  know 
that  him  receives  the  harsh  words  because  of  the  presence 
of  to. 

B.  THE  USE  OF  Who,  Whom,  Whoever,  Whomever 

We  have  just  discussed  the  importance  of  good  word 
order  in  English  as  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  a word 
is  to  be  considered  as  being  in  a certain  case.  The  subject 
of  a sentence  is  normally  placed  before  the  verb,  and 
it  is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  case.  There  is  nowadays 
a natural  tendency,  therefore,  to  regard  all  words  in  front 
of  the  verb  as  being  in  the  nominative  case.  This  makes 
no  difference  with  nouns,  because  they  do  not  have  special 
endings  to  distinguish  the  nominative  from  the  objective 
case.  But  with  some  of  the  pronouns  it  does  make  a 
difference.  Who  said  that?  is  correct:  a nominative  case 
before  the  verb.  But  Who  did  you  see?  is  wrong.  The 
subject  of  the  sentence  is  you;  the  object  of  see  is  whom 
(objective  case).  (See  Section  7 D for  further  informa- 
tion on  this.) 
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(i)  Use  the  nominative  forms  who , whoever  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a sentence  or  a clause. 

Write  Who  gave  you  that  tie?  ( Who  is  the  subject  of 
gave.) 

Write  I do  not  know  who  came.  (The  object  of  know  is 
the  whole  clause  who  came,  and  the  subject  of  came  is 
who.) 

Do  not  be  confused  by  such  parenthetical  expressions 
as  I believe  or  do  you  think  in  such  sentences  as  Who,  do 
you  think,  will  come?  or  This  is  the  man  who,  I believe, 
will  win  the  fight.  Parenthetical  expressions  (“able  to  be 
enclosed  in  parentheses”)  do  not  affect  the  case  of  any 
word  close  to  them. 

Write  Give  the  book  to  whoever  asks  for  it.  (The  whole 
clause  whoever  asks  for  it  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  to; 
whoever  is  the  subject  of  asks.) 

(ii)  Use  the  objective  forms  whom,  whomever  as  the 
object  of  a preposition,  as  the  object  of  a verb,  and  as  the 
subject,  object,  or  complement  of  an  infinitive. 

Write  Whom  did  you  see?  {Whom  is  the  object  of  see; 
you  is  the  subject.) 

Write  With  whom  did  you  play?  ( Whom  is  the  object  of 
the  preposition  with.) 

Write  Ask  whomever  you  see.  (The  whole  clause  whom- 
ever you  see  is  the  object  of  ask;  but  whomever  is  the  object 
of  see  within  that  clause.) 

Write  Whom  did  she  think  to  be  the  villain?  ( Whom  is 
objective  as  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  be). 

Write  Whom  do  you  take  him  to  be?  ( Whom  is  the 
complement  of  the  infinitive  to  be;  him  is  the  subject  of 
to  be.) 
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Write  Give  the  book  to  whomever  you  see.  (Here  whom- 
ever is  the  object  of  see.  Compare  Give  the  book  to  whoever 
asks  for  it,  where  whoever  is  the  subject  of  asks.) 

C.  NOMINATIVE  FOR  OBJECTIVE  AND 
OBJECTIVE  FOR  NOMINATIVE 

It  is  only  with  those  pronouns  which  have  distinctive 
forms  for  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  that  errors 
can  be  made.  Errors  in  the  use  of  the  nominative  and  the 
objective  cases  are  discussed  in  Section  29  C (i) , (ii) , (Hi) . 

D.  CASE  WITH  A VERBAL  NOUN  (GERUND) 

For  the  correct  case  with  a verbal  noun  see  Section 
29  C (iv)  for  pronouns,  and  Section  23  F (vii)  for  nouns. 

E.  ERRORS  WITH  THE  POSSESSIVE 

For  errors  with  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  see 
Section  23  F (i),  (ii),  (Hi),  (iv),  (v). 

For  errors  with  the  possessive  case  of  pronouns  see 
Section  29  C (iv). 

F.  ERRORS  AFTER  than,  as 

For  errors  in  the  case  of  pronouns  after  than,  as  see 
Section  9 D. 

G.  Once  AND  twice 

In  Old  English  the  possessive  case  (ending  -es)  of  nouns 
was  sometimes  used  to  form  an  adverb.  The  forms  once, 
twice,  thrice  in  Modern  English  are  a survival  of  such 
adverbial  possessives,  although  their  spelling  disguises 
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the  fact.  Another  survival  appears  in  such  a sentence  as 
I work  days  where  days  is  not  plural  at  all,  but  it  is  a 
development  of  the  Old  English  possessive  ending  in  -es. 
The  word  days  in  such  a sentence  is  an  adverb  and  not  the 
object  after  work. 


7.  CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGES 

Living  languages,  those  actually  being  used  as  opposed 
to  “dead  languages”  (such  as  Latin,  which  now  exists 
only  in  books),  do  change,  as  do  all  living  things.  The 
1 changes  can  affect  the  sounds  of  a language,  its  spelling, 
its  vocabulary,  and  its  grammar. 

A.  SOUNDS 

The  sounds  of  a language  can  change  for  several  reasons. 
Faulty  imitation  can  cause  change.  The  desire  for  greater 
ease  in  pronunciation  often  causes  a sound  to  change  and 
become  like  a neighbouring  sound.  Chaucer  pronounced 
the  vowel  of  name  like  the  vowel  in  modern  calm. 
Shakespeare  pronounced  the  vowel  in  meat  like  the  vowel 
in  modern  day. 

The  sounds  of  English  have  undergone  many  changes, 
I and  some  of  these  have  taken  place  since  the  spelling  of 
the  language  was  fi^ed  in  printed  books.  This  is  one 
reason  why  English  spelling  does  not  represent  English 
pronunciation  at  all  accurately.  For  example,  daughter 
and  laughter  developed  different  pronunciations  after 
their  spelling  was  fixed. 
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B.  SPELLING 

The  spelling  of  a language  can  change.  Sometimes  the 
efforts  of  influential  individuals  or  of  committees  on  the 
reform  of  spelling  cause  changes  to  be  effected.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  spelling  of  English  changed  a great 
deal  because  the  Anglo-Norman  scribes  used  English 
letters  with  the  values  they  had  in  Norman  French.  Thus 
the  letters  ou  replaced  the  letter  ii  because  to  the  scribes 
ou  represented  the  sound  which  English  spelling  had 
represented  by  u.  As  a result,  Old  English  hus  got  the 
new  Middle  English  spelling  hous,  but  retained  the  old 
pronunciation.  Later,  the  pronunciation  also  changed 
giving  us  the  modern  word  house. 

C.  VOCABULARY 

The  vocabulary  of  a language  changes  rapidly  when  the 
speakers  have  new  ideas  to  express.  The  meanings  of 
words  can  also  change;  they  can  become  wider  or  more 
specialized ; they  can  degenerate  in  meaning. 

When  England  became  Christian  a great  many  new 
words  were  needed  to  express  ideas  of  which  the  Old 
English  had  never  heard.  Some  of  these  words  weie 
borrowed  from  Latin  which  was  the  language  of  the 
Church:  priest,  disciple,  altar. 

Many  words  have  changed  in  meaning  in  the  course  of 
the  growth  of  English.  For  example,  the  word  knight 
several  hundred  years  ago  just  meant  “youth”.  Villain 
originally  had  the  meaning  of  “farm -worker”. 

D.  GRAMMAR 

The  grammar  of  a language  can  change.  Old  English 
(see  Section  24)  had  special  endings  in  nouns  to  indicate 
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the  various  cases:  nominative,  objective,  genitive,  dative. 
But  those  distinctive  forms  disappeared  with  time  and 
were  replaced  by  prepositions  ( of , to)  and  by  the  fixing  of 
the  order  of  words. 

The  modern  word  whom  is  a survival  of  the  use  of  a 
change  in  form  to  indicate  a change  in  case.  However,  in 
the  spoken  language,  in  such  an  expression  as  Whom  did 
you  see?  the  word  whom  is  frequently  replaced  by  who 
(the  nominative  case).  This  is  because  we  do  not  normally 
begin  a sentence  in  English  with  an  objective  form  and 
also  because  the  form  whom  does  not  signify  any  special 
case  to  most  people.  They  think  of  it  as  an  unnecessary 
variation  on  who.  In  the  written  language  most  educated 
people  still  distinguish  between  who  (subject)  and  whom 
(objective).  But  here  is  a change  in  grammar  going  on 
before  your  eyes.  (See  Sections  6 B and  21  for  informa- 
tion on  the  modern  attitude.) 

Exercises  on  Sections  6 and  7 

1.  Name  the  case  of  the  words  italicized  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences.  Say  whether  your  answers  are  based  on  (a) 
special  positions  of  the  words,  ( b ) distinctive  forms  of  the 
words,  ( c ) both  special  positions  and  distinctive  forms. 

( i ) I bought  a new  coat  last  week. 

(ii)  The  stranger  pulled  a wallet  from  his  pocket. 

(in)  Send  them  away  before  they  become  too  careless. 

(iv)  Give  it  to  me. 

(v)  Whom  did  you  see? 

(vi)  I do  not  know  who  will  come.  However,  I know 
the  girls  whom  we  invited. 
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2.  Point  out  any  errors  in  case  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, assuming  that  the  sentences  are  used  in  formal 
writing.  Explain  why  they  are  errors  and  make  the 
necessary  corrections. 

( i ) Between  you  and  I,  this  cannot  be  done. 

(ii)  I do  not  remember  who  we  met  last  night. 

(Hi)  Us  boys  will  have  to  do  it. 

(iv)  I never  did  like  him  selling  the  skates. 

\ ( v ) Send  it  to  whomever  you  can. 

(vi)  You  know  the  man  whom,  I suppose,  is  the  captain. 

(vii)  She  is  no  better  than  them. 

(viii)  I do  not  know  who  you  mean. 

(ix)  Wordsworth,  who  I like,  wrote  some  interesting 
poetry. 

3.  Write  a letter  to  your  local  newspaper  explaining 
why  the  construction  Who  did  you  see?  is  becoming  popular. 


8.  CLAUSE 

A.  CLAUSES  ILLUSTRATED  AND  EXPLAINED 

In  Section  33  C you  will  find  a full  discussion  of  clauses. 

A clause  is  a group  of  grammatically  related  words, 
having  a subject  and  a predicate  and  forming  part  of  a 
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sentence  either  as  a main  idea  (main  or  principal 
clause)  or  as  a subordinate  or  dependent  idea  (subordi- 
nate or  DEPENDENT  CLAUSE). 

A sentence  which  is  composed  of  two  or  more  such 
groups  of  words  containing  a subject  and  a predicate  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  two  or  more  clauses. 

B.  TYPES  OF  CLAUSES,  INCLUDING  THE 
ELLIPTICAL  CLAUSE 

If  the  clauses  in  a sentence  can  be  made  into  separate 
simple  sentences  merely  by  separating  them  and  re- 
moving the  connectives  or  marks  of  punctuation,  those 
clauses  are  called  coordinate  clauses  or  independent 
clauses.  For  example,  This  team  is  a good  one , and  it 
might  win  the  cup  (two  coordinate  clauses)  could  be 
written:  This  team  is  a good  one.  It  might  win  the  cup  (two 
simple  sentences). 

If  one  clause  in  a sentence  acts  as  the  object,  subject, 
or  modifier  of  another  clause  or  a word  in  it,  it  is  described 
as  subordinate  or  dependent  : I like  the  man  who  plays 
the  part  of  the  hero  ( who  plays  the  part  of  the  hero  modifies 
man , in  the  way  an  adjective  would,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a 
subordinate  adjective  clause  with  I like  the  man  as  the 
main  clause). 

(Note:  On  the  use  of  clauses  in  compound,  complex, 
and  compound-complex  sentences,  see  Section  33  E.) 

Subordinate  clauses  may  function  as  adjectival  modi- 
fiers, adverbial  modifiers,  or  as  nouns. 

(■ i ) Adjective  clause 

The  car  which  won  the  race  is  a Ballard  {which 
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won  the  race  is  a subordinate  adjective  clause 
modifying  car). 

(ii)  Adverb  clause 

He  lost  the  match  because  he  was  tired  ( because  he 
was  tired  is  an  adverb  clause  modifying  lost). 

(in)  Noun  clause 

I know  what  you  need  (what  you  need  is  a subordi- 
nate noun  clause,  object  of  know). 

Whatever  you  say  will  be  held  in  your  favour 
(Whatever  you  say  is  a subordinate  noun  clause, 
subject  of  will  be  held). 

(iv)  Elliptical  clause 

An  elliptical  clause  is  a clause  from  which  some  words 
(usually  the  verb)  have  been  omitted:  When  a young  man , 
my  father  was  a fine  skater.  The  elliptical  clause  When  a 
young  man  might  be  written  in  full  When  he  was  a young 
man. 

Elliptical  clauses  are  sometimes  misplaced.  For  full  in- 
formation on  misplaced  elliptical  clauses,  see  Section 
22  B and  22  C. 

C.  SUBORDINATE  CLAUSE  WRONGLY  USED  AS 
A SENTENCE 

In  Section  33 1 the  wrong  use  of  a subordinate  clause  as 
a sentence  is  discussed  in  some  detail. 

A subordinate  clause  serves  as  one  of  the  following  parts 
of  speech:  noun,  adjective,  adverb.  A noun,  adjective, 
or  adverb  is  not  normally  written  as  a full  sentence. 
For  the  same  reason  a subordinate  clause  is  not 

NORMALLY  WRITTEN  AS  IF  IT  WERE  A FULL  SENTENCE. 
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Subordinate  Clause 

(i)  Subordinate  adverb  clause,  wrongly  written  as  a 
sentence. 

Write  He  joined  a team  in  Victoria  because  he  had  no 
place  to  live  in  Winnipeg. 

Not  He  joined  a team  in  Victoria.  Because  he  had  no 
place  to  live  in  Winnipeg  (subordinate  adverb  clause  of 
reason  wrongly  used  as  a full  sentence). 

(it)  Subordinate  noun  clause  wrongly  written  as  a 
sentence. 

Write  It  is  not  my  affair  that  you  are  wrong. 

Not  It  is  not  my  affair.  That  you  are  wrong  (subordinate 
noun  clause  wrongly  written  as  a full  sentence). 

(Hi)  Subordinate  adjective  clause  wrongly  written  as 
a sentence. 

Write  I do  not  believe  the  statement  that  he  made. 

Not  I do  not  believe  the  statement.  That  he  made  (subordi- 
nate adjective  clause,  modifying  statement , wrongly  used 
as  a full  sentence). 

(iv)  Noun  with  an  adjective  clause  wrongly  written  as 
a sentence. 

The  error  of  writing  as  a full  sentence  the  construction 
noun  plus  adjective  clause  is  frequent.  There  are  many 
great  poets.  Shakespeare,  for  example,  who  wrote  fine  poetic 
plays  (the  construction  here  is  noun  plus  adjective 
clause).  The  noun  needs  a complete  predicate.  Write 
Shakespeare,  for  example,  who  wrote  fine  poetic  plays,  is  one 
of  them.  Here  we  have  an  acceptable  construction:  Main 
clause  Shakespeare,  for  example,  is  one  of  them;  the  subordi- 
nate adjective  clause  who  wrote  fine  poetic  plays  modifies 
Shakespeare. 
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D.  ADVERB  CLAUSE  MISUSED  AS  A 
NOUN  CLAUSE 

Writers  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  using  an 
adverb  clause  of  place  or  time  in  a position  where  a 
noun  clause  is  required. 

An  introductory  subordinating  conjunction  is  not 
always  a safe  basis  on  which  to  classify  the  following 
clause  as  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  or  a noun  clause.  A 
clause  which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  an  adverb  clause  is 
often  a noun  clause.  For  example,  where  can  introduce  an 
adjective  clause,  an  adverb  clause,  a noun  clause: 

I know  where  he  is  {where  he  is,  noun  clause,  object  of 
know) . 

We  went  where  he  was  {where  he  was,  adverb  clause  of 
place). 

This  is  the  house  where  he  was  horn  {where  he  was  horn, 
adjective  clause  modifying  house). 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  every  subordinate 
clause  introduced  by  where  (or  when)  can  function  as  a 
noun  or  adverb  or  adjective  clause.  Certain  verbs  need  to 
be  followed  by  a subordinate  noun  clause  introduced  by 
that. 

The  error  in  the  use  of  an  adverb  clause  as  a noun 
clause  (it  is  really  an  error  in  the  choice  of  the  subordi- 
nating conjunction)  happens  most  frequently  in  such 
sentences  as  the  following. 

Write  I read  that  Regina  won  the  game  {that  Regina 
won  the  game,  noun  clause,  object  of  read). 

Not  I read  in  the  paper  where  Regina  won  the  game. 

Write  I heard  that  he  was  ill  {that  he  was  ill,  noun 
clause,  object  of  heard). 
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Not  I heard  where  he  was  ill. 

Unless  one  listens  at  a door,  one  does  not  usually  hear 
where  a person  is  ill  (or  when,  for  that  matter). 

He  hears  that  somebody  is  ill. 

Write  My  reason  is  that  I was  tired. 

Not  My  reason  is  because  I was  tired. 

My  reason  is  needs  a subjective  complement.  A sub- 
jective complement  here  could  be  a predicate  adjective 
{My  reason  is  good ) or  a predicate  nominative  {My  reason 
is  this ) or  an  adverb  {My  reason  is  here).  But  the  subjec- 
tive complement  is  never  an  adverb  clause. 


E.  MISPLACED  ELLIPTICAL  CLAUSE 

The  term  elliptical  clause  is  explained  in  B above. 
An  elliptical  clause,  as  the  modifier  of  a noun  or  verb,  is 
sometimes  misplaced.  Full  information  on  misplaced 
elliptical  clauses  will  be  found  in  Section  22  B and  22  C. 

F.  THE  FAULTY  and  who  OR  and  which 
CONSTRUCTIONS 

A coordinating  conjunction  such  as  and  must  not  be 
used  to  join  sentence  elements  which  are  not  the  same 
in  value. 

Do  not  use  and  to  join  a subordinate  clause  to  a main 
clause. 

Write  This  is  a car  of  new  design  and  one  which  will 
reach  high  speeds.  (Two  coordinate  clauses  correctly 
joined  by  and.) 
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Not  This  is  a car  of  new  design  and  which  will  reach 
high  speeds.  (The  coordinating  conjunction  and  cannot 
correctly  join  the  subordinate  clause  to  the  main  clause.) 

Write  He  is  a man  of  great  ability  and  one  who  will  go 
far. 

(Two  coordinate  clauses  correctly  joined  by  and.) 

Not  He  is  a man  of  great  ability  and  who  will  go  far  ( and 
cannot  join  the  subordinate  adjective  clause  to  the  main 
clause). 

Exercises  on  Section  8 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  the  subordinate  clauses 
are  italicized.  Say  whether  the  subordinate  clauses  have 
the  function  of  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs. 

(a)  The  book  which  you  forgot  to  return  is  not  mine. 

(. b ) I do  not  appreciate  what  you  say. 

(c)  We  all  know  where  he  lives. 

(i d ) The  house  where  he  lives  is  across  the  street. 

(e)  We  went  where  he  lives. 

(/)  He  will  come  because  he  wishes  to  meet  you. 

(g)  This  is  the  man  who  never  remembers  my  name. 

(h)  Everything  that  you  say  will  be  in  your  favour. 

2.  (• i ) The  following  examples  contain  subordinate 
clauses  wrongly  used.  Write  out  the  examples  correctly, 
explaining  why  you  make  changes. 

(a)  His  excuse  was  simply  because  he  had  no  time. 
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(b)  You  will  not  succeed.  Unless,  of  course,  you  work 
hard. 

(c)  He  made  a strange  remark.  That  I could  not 
understand. 

(i d ) I heard  on  the  radio  where  the  floods  were  danger- 
ous. 

(e)  At  last  I have  a room.  Which  is  my  very  own. 

(/)  I am  sure  that  they  overheard.  Everything  that  we 
said. 

(g)  We  were  astonished  to  be  informed  when  the  game 
was  ended. 

(h)  Boys  like  girls.  Mainly  because  they  are  so  different 
from  boys. 

(ii)  Would  any  of  the  above  examples  be  accepted  if 
used  colloquially  or  if  used  for  some  special  effect  in 
writing? 

3.  Why  is  it  misleading  to  join  a subordinate  clause 
to  a main  clause  by  means  of  and  or  but?  Correct  the 
following  examples  of  that  error. 

(a)  A large  car  and  which  was  driven  by  a woman 
splashed  us  with  mud. 

C b ) This  is  my  own  idea  but  for  which  I shall  get 
credit. 

(c)  This  is  an  interesting  book,  one  of  great  value  and 
which  you  should  certainly  read. 
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9.  CONNECTIVES: 
CONJUNCTIONS  AND  PREPOSITIONS 


A.  DISTINGUISHING  BETWEEN  CONJUNCTION 
AND  PREPOSITION:  THEIR  IMPORTANCE  IN 
MODERN  ENGLISH 

In  explaining  what  is  meant  by  those  classes  of  words 
which  have  the  names  noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  adverb, 
verb,  (Section  26)  we  are  able  to  show  how  they  can  be 
recognized  in  part  by  distinctive  forms : fine,  finer,  finest 
are  special  forms  of  the  adjective;  boy,  boy's,  boys,  boys' 
are  special  forms  of  a large  group  of  nouns.  However, 
when  we  examine  such  words  as  to,  with,  from,  we  are 
unable  to  discover  any  special  forms  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  other  parts  of  speech.  They  do  not,  for 
example,  have  a special  form  to  indicate  plural.  They 
do  not  have  a special  form  to  indicate  time  (past,  present, 
future). 

If  we  examine  some  of  the  functions  which  words  such 
as  to,  with,  and  have  in  sentences,  we  find  out  a good  deal 
about  them.  Take  this  sentence,  for  example:  John  and 
Fred  played  with  the  team  for  many  weeks.  Now,  what  are 
the  words  John  and  Fred  doing  in  the  sentence?  They 
are  naming  people,  they  are  identifying  the  people  as  mas- 
culine. By  their  position  they  show  that  they  are  serving 
as  the  subjects  of  the  verb.  What  is  the  word  played  doing? 
It  is  describing  an  action.  It  is  indicating  the  fact  that  the 
action  took  place  in  the  past.  Now,  take  the  words  and, 
with,  for.  Are  they  naming  anybody?  Are  they  indicating 
number?  No.  The  word  and  is  joining  Fred  to  John.  The 
word  with  joins  the  team  to  played.  The  word  for  joins 
many  weeks  to  played.  These  words,  then,  have  the 
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function  of  joining  or  connecting  other  words  in  a 
sentence.  For  this  reason  they  are  called  connectives. 

If  we  examine  the  positions  which  connectives  take  in  a 
sentence,  we  find  that  they  do  not  normally  appear  in 
positions  occupied  by  other  classes  of  words.  It  is  true  that 
by  the  principle  of  conversion  (see  Section  26)  a con- 
nective can  sometimes  take  the  position  of  another  part 
of  speech : On  is  the  only  way  (where  the  connective  on 
takes  the  position  of  a noun  as  the  subject  of  a verb). 
But  this  is  a very  rare  and  secondary  function  of  con- 
nectives. We  do  not  often  find  connectives  like  with,  from, 
to  in  positions  normally  taken  by  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives. 
We  do  not  find  The  froms  are  the  tos  or  Bring  me  a to  or 
James  likes  froming.  But  we  do  find  words  like  with,  from, 
to  in  positions  where  they  are  joining  other  words  to- 
gether: The  mountains  and  the  sea;  He  went  to  the  city. 

Connectives  are  divided  into  two  classes  \ prepositions 
and  conjunctions. 

A preposition  often  acts  as  a joining  word  between  a 
verb  and  some  other  word  or  group  of  words  such  as  a 
noun  or  a pronoun  or  a noun  clause,  or  it  joins  a noun  to 
a noun  or  a noun  to  an  adjective.  The  word  or  words 
which  follow  the  preposition  are  said  to  be  its  object.  A 
man  of  iron  ( iron  is  called  the  object  of  the  preposition 
of,  and  of  iron  is  called  a prepositional  phrase) ; They  ran 
across  the  street  (here  the  street  is  called  the  object  of 
across) . 

A conjunction  is'  a word  which  joins  parts  of  a 
sentence  without  causing  the  word  or  words  following 
the  conjunction  to  be  regarded  as  its  object:  John  and 
William  ( William  is  not  the  object  of  and)]  He  and  I 
( I is  not  the  object  of  and).  But  compare  He  did  that  for 
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me  where  me  is  the  object  of  for  and  appears  with  its 
distinctive  objective  form. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  connectives  are 
very  important  words  in  Modern  English.  As  inflections 
(the  special  endings  to  indicate  the  grammatical  re- 
lationships of  words)  have  disappeared,  new  ways  of 
indicating  these  relationships  have  had  to  be  found.  For 
example,  the  ending  s , a survival  of  the  old  inflection 
for  indicating  the  idea  of  possession,  has  mostly  been 
replaced  by  the  word  of.  Of  in  such  a phrase  as  of  the 
house  has  no  particular  meaning;  it  has  the  value  of  the 
old  ending  or  inflection  -s.  Similarly,  such  words  as  to , 
with , for  now  have  some  of  the  functions  once  performed 
by  endings  of  words.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  increasing 
use  of  connectives  in  Modern  English.  A second  reason  is 
this:  English  sentences  are  far  more  complex  than  they 
once  were.  In  Old  English,  for  example,  it  was  common 
practice  to  place  two  or  more  ideas  side  by  side  in  one 
sentence  without  indicating  their  relationship  as  co- 
ordinate or  subordinate  (Section  8).  In  Modern  English 
we  tend  to  be  very  careful  when  we  place  several  ideas 
together  in  the  same  sentence.  We  contrast  them;  we 
make  one  depend  on  the  other;  we  make  one  add  to  or 
explain  the  meaning  of  another.  And  we  do  this  by  means 
of  connectives,  words  which  have  the  important  function 
of  connecting,  contrasting,  or  subordinating  elements  in  a 
sentence. 

B.  COORDINATING,  SUBORDINATING,  AND 

CORRELATIVE  CONJUNCTIONS 

Those  connectives  which  we  call  conjunctions  are  of 
three  kinds:  coordinating,  subordinating,  corre- 
lative. 
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Coordinating  conjunctions  are  generally  described  as 
joining  together  sentence  elements  of  equal  value  and  of 
the  same  grammatical  construction : A man  and  his  dog 

(two  nouns) ; All  the  boys  went  home,  but  the  girls  decided 
to  stay  (two  main  clauses) ; They  fought  in  the  towns  and  in 
the  villages  (two  adverb  phrases) . 

Subordinating  conjunctions  connect  sentence  ele- 
ments which  are  not  of  equal  value,  for  example,  a 
subordinate  clause  to  a main  clause.  He  went  away 
because  he  was  tired.  The  principal  statement  or  main 
clause  is  He  went  away.  The  subordinate  clause  is  he  was 
tired,  and  it  is  shown  to  be  subordinate  by  means  of 
because. 

Some  coordinating  conjunctions  are  found  in  pairs: 
neither  . . . nor;  either  ...  or;  so  ..  . as;  whether  . . . or; 
both  . . . and.  Such  pairs  of  conjunctions  are  called  cor- 
relative conjunctions.  (See  also  G below.) 

C.  Like,  except,  without  FOR  as  AND  unless 

The  words  like,  except,  without  should  not  be  used  in 
place  of  as  and  unless  in  Modern  English  writing. 

Write  I carried  out  the  experiment  as  you  told  me  to. 

Not  7 carried  out  the  experiment  like  you  told  me  to. 

Write  I shall  not  go  unless  he  goes. 

Not  7 shall  not  go  without  (or  except)  he  goes. 

Like,  except,  and  without  are  correctly  used  in  the 
following  sentences.  v 

He  acts  like  a fool. 

I shall  not  go  without  him. 

All  are  present  except  the  Smith  twins. 
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(Note:  Except  and  like  are  prepositions  as  well  as  con- 
junctions, but  their  use  as  conjunctions  is  now  rare. 
Except  is  correctly  used  as  a conjunction  in  this  sentence: 
They  are  almost  alike,  except  that  John  is  smaller  than  Bill. 
Like  is  often  used  as  a conjunction  in  spoken  English: 
They  do  not  serve  food  like  they  used  to.) 

D.  CASE  AFTER  as  AND  than 

As  and  than  are  frequently  used  as  coordinating  con- 
junctions and,  as  such,  join  sentence  elements  of  the 
same  grammatical  construction.  They  do  not,  for  ex- 
ample, join  an  objective  case  to  a nominative  case,  al- 
though they  can  and  do  join  an  objective  case  to  an 
objective  case  or  a nominative  case  to  a nominative  case. 

( i ) Write  I like  her  better  than  him. 

{ii)  Write  I like  her  better  than  he. 

These  two  sentences  are  both  correct  although,  of 
course,  they  do  not  have  the  same  meaning.  In  ( i ) the 
conjunction  than  joins  two  objectives:  her,  him.  In  {ii) 
the  conjunction  joins  two  clauses,  one  of  them  elliptical 
(having  words  missed  out) : I like  her  better  than  he  {does). 

Write  I am  taller  than  he  (where  the  construction  is  I 
am  taller  than  he  is) . 

Not  I am  taller  than  him. 

Write  Such  a man  as  he  will  not  fail. 

Not  Such  a man  as  him  will  not  fail  (because  as  does 
not  join  nominative  to  objective). 

(Note:  Note,  however,  the  use  of  than  as  a preposition 
followed  by  an  objective  case  in  such  a sentence  as  this: 
This  boy,  than  whom  none  is  keener,  should  join  the  team.) 
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E.  CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT  CONNECTIVE 

Connectives  should  be  chosen  with  care.  A preposition 
should  not  be  used  in  place  of  a necessary  conjunction. 
A subordinating  conjunction  should  not  be  used  in  place 
of  a coordinating  conjunction.  A necessary  preposition 
should  not  be  omitted. 

{i)  The  preposition  between  is  normally  used  with 
reference  to  two  things;  among  is  used  with  reference 
to  more  than  two ; between  you  and  me;  between  the  {two) 
posts;  but  among  the  many  boys;  Shakespeare  stands  out 
among  authors. 

Write  I could  not  choose  between  the  two. 

Not  I could  not  choose  among  the  two. 

{ii)  A group  preposition  (i.e.  consisting  of  a group  of 
words)  is  often  clumsy.  It  is  better  to  write  I will  speak 
for  his  reputation  than  I will  speak  on  behalf  of  his 
reputation. 

Some  group  prepositions  best  avoided  are  on  behalf  of, 
with  reference  to,  in  connection  with,  by  means  of.  Use  for, 
about,  with  instead. 

{in)  Do  not  use  for  (a  coordinating  conjunction)  to 
introduce  a subordinate  clause. 

Write  He  will  succeed  because  he  works  hard. 

Not  He  will  succeed  for  he  works  hard. 

{iv)  Do  not  use  while  to  indicate  a contrast.  While  is  a 
subordinating  conjunction  of  time.  It  should  not  be  used 
to  indicate  a contrast. 

Write  James  is  rather  foolish,  but  his  brother  is  a 
sensible  boy. 
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Not  James  is  rather  foolish,  while  his  brother  is  a sensible 
boy. 

While  indicates  that  two  activities  are  going  on  at  the 
same  time. 

Write  Mr.  Smith  played  the  “ Wedding  March " and 
Betty  Jones  then  sang  “O,  Promise  Me" . 

Not  Mr.  Smith  played  the  “ Wedding  March"  while 
Betty  Jones  sang  “ 0 , Promise  Me" . 

They  would  hardly  do  these  things  at  the  same  moment. 

(v)  Do  not  use  a conjunction  which  indicates  a con- 
trast where  no  contrast  is  intended. 

Write  He  is  a good  student,  and  he  works  hard. 

Not  He  is  a good  student,  but  he  works  hard. 

(vi)  Do  not  use  and  to  join  a subordinate  clause  to  a 
main  clause.  And  joins  only  sentence  elements  of  equal 
value. 

Write  The  car  would  not  start  because  it  had  no  gas. 

Not  The  car  would  not  start  and  because  it  had  no  gas. 

Write  He  is  a man  of  great  talent  who  will  go  far. 

Not  He  is  a man  of  great  talent  and  who  will  go  far. 

(vii)  Do  not  use  a subordinating  conjunction  which 
normally  introduces  an  adverb  clause  of  place  in  a 
position  where  a conjunction  introducing  a noun  clause 
is  required. 

Write  I read  in  the  paper  that  he  had  retired. 

Not  I read  in  the  paper  where  he  had  retired. 
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F.  PREPOSITION  AT  THE  END  OF  A 
SENTENCE 

A preposition  is  normally  placed  immediately  before 
the  noun  which  it  governs.  For  this  reason  people  some- 
times object  to  the  use  of  a preposition  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  However,  in  some  sentences  it  is  impossible  to 
place  the  preposition  anywhere  but  at  the  very  end: 
Here  is  the  book  you  asked  for.  Of  course,  in  formal  writing 
one  could  write  Here  is  the  book  for  which  you  asked. 

You  should  place  your  prepositions  with  two  things  in 
mind : clarity,  neatness. 

G.  UNNECESSARY  CHANGE  OF  CORRELATIVE 
CONJUNCTIONS 

It  is  not  considered  good  practice  to  change  one  of  the 
members  of  an  accepted  pair  of  correlated  conjunctions 
or  to  omit  one  of  them. 

Write  Joan  will  neither  accept  nor  state  her  reasons  for 
refusing. 

Not  Joan  will  neither  accept  or  state  her  reasons  for 
refusing. 

Write  Both  Smith  and  Jones  are  members  of  the  team. 

Not  Both  Smith  also  Jones  are  members  of  the  team. 

Exercises  on  Section  9 

1.  Explain  the  principal  difference  between  a prepo- 
sition and  a conjunction  by  reference  to  the  function 
which  each  one  has  in  a sentence. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  I like 
her  better  than  him  and  I like  her  better  than  he. 
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3.  Improve  the  following  sentences  and  explain  the 
reasons  for  your  revisions. 

{a)  I am  not  going  without  he  accompanies  me. 

(b)  Neither  Tom  or  Bill  can  play  tonight. 

( c ) He  passed  the  examination  for  he  worked  well. 

(d)  I knew  that  he  would  go  and  whenever  he  was 
ready. 


10.  DICTIONARIES  AND  THEIR  USE 

A good  dictionary  is  one  of  the  most  important  books 
chat  you  can  buy.  Some  dictionaries  are  financially 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  man;  but  these  can  be 
consulted  in  libraries.  However,  for  a few  dollars  you  can 
buy  a dictionary  that  will  satisfy  most  of  your  needs. 

The  science  of  making  dictionaries  is  comparatively 
new.  The  earliest  dictionaries  were  just  lists  of  difficult 
words  with  explanations.  Then  came  attempts  to  make 
dictionaries  containing  both  difficult  and  easy  words  with 
some  explanation  (usually  wrong)  of  their  origin  and 
their  meaning.  It  was  not  until  1888  that  the  world’s 
first  great  dictionary,  the  New  English  Dictionary  (often 
abbreviated  as  N.E.D .)  began  to  make  its  appearance. 
Since  that  time  many  dictionaries  have  been  published, 
not  all  of  them  good.  Dictionaries  must  be  revised 
frequently  if  they  are  to  represent  at  all  accurately  the 
vocabulary  of  the  language. 
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The  amount  of  information  in  a good  dictionary  is 
amazing.  The  dictionary  is,  in  a sense,  the  best  history 
of  our  civilization.  For  example,  if  we  had  no  other 
source,  we  could  tell  that  Italy  had  greatly  influenced  our 
music  merely  because  of  the  many  words  borrowed  by 
English  from  Italian.  Moreover,  we  can  date  the  influence 
by  noting  when  Italian  borrowings  first  appeared.  A good 
dictionary  is  a text  in  psychology,  too.  Did  you  know  that 
crafty  and  sly  were  once  terms  of  respect?  But  the  average 
mind  sometimes  suspects  clever  craftsmen  because  it  can- 
not understand  them,  and  a crafty  man  is  then  regarded 
as  a possibly  dishonest  man. 

A good  dictionary  helps  you  in  many  ways.  Are  you 
uncertain  about  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word?  The  dictionary  will  give  you  the  preferred  spelling 
and  the  preferred  pronunciation.  Not  only  will  a dic- 
tionary give  you  the  various  meanings  of  a word,  but  it 
will  also  give  you  examples  of  words  similar  in  meaning 
(synonyms)  and  words  opposite  in  meaning  (antonyms). 
Some  words  are  used  only  in  certain  localities ; some  words 
are  now  used  only  in  poetry.  A dictionary  will  tell  you 
which  words  these  are.  In  addition,  many  dictionaries 
give  information  about  geography  and  about  the  lives  of 
famous  people. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  you  get  a dictionary  is  to 
find  out  the  principles  on  which  it  works:  the  abbrevia- 
tions which  it  employs,  the  symbols  which  it  uses,  the 
way  in  which  it  indicates  origins  of  words  and  meanings 
of  words. 

You  will  find,  for  example,  that  many  words  are 
labeled  as  colloq.  {colloquial).  This  means  that  they  are 
used  normally  only  in  the  spoken  language.  Some  words 
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are  labeled  as  dial,  {dialect)  or  pr ovine,  {provincial) . These 
labels  mean  that  such  words  are  found  only  in  a certain 
dialect  and  are  not  generally  accepted  by  educated 
speakers.  Words  labeled  as  poet,  {poetical)  are  confined  to 
poetry.  Words  labeled  arch,  {archaic)  or  obs.  {obsolete)  are 
no  longer  current;  they  are  archaic  words.  Some  words 
are  normally  used  only  in  the  architect’s  or  doctor’s 
worlds  and  are  labeled  as  archit.,  med.  and  so  on. 

Some  dictionaries  list  certain  words  as  illit.  {illiterate) . 

This  means  that  such  words  belong  only  to  the  speech  of 
uneducated  people.  Many  dictionaries  do  not  list  such 
words  at  all. 

The  fact  that  a word  does  not  appear  in  a particular 
dictionary  does  not  always  mean  that  “there  is  no  such 
word”.  The  dictionary  may  have  been  published  before 
the  word  came  into  accepted  use.  The  word  cortisone , 
for  example,  appears  only  in  the  newer  dictionaries. 

There  are  certain  specialized  dictionaries  that  you 
may  use  from  time  to  time:  An  English  Dialect  Diction- 
ary by  Joseph  Wright,  A Dictionary  of  Slang  by  Eric 
Partridge;  An  American  Dialect  Dictionary  by  H.  Went- 
worth. 

Some  very  useful  books  which  are  called  dictionaries 
are  really  encyclopedias.  Examples  of  such  books  are 
these : 

Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
Dictionary  of  A pplied  Chemistry 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
Dictionary  of  American  History 
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You  will  find  it  necessary  to  use  footnotes  on  the 
following  occasions  in  your  writing1 : to  refer  to  the 
source  of  a quotation  given  in  your  essay ; to  refer  to  the 
source  of  opinions,  not  necessarily  quoted  word  for  word, 
which  are  not  your  own  original  work;  to  give  a quota- 
tion or  some  explanatory  material  which  you  do  not  wish 
to  incorporate  within  the  body  of  your  essay. 

A footnote  has  the  following  form2 : an  Arabic  numeral 
placed  immediately  after  and  above  the  material  for 
which  a note  is  to  be  given : the  footnote  itself,  preceded 
by  the  Arabic  numeral  which  marks  it  in  the  essay.  The 
footnote,  as  its  name  implies,  should  appear  at  the  foot 
of  a page.  However,  when  a manuscript  is  being  prepared 
for  publication,  it  is  often  the  custom  to  place  all  foot- 
notes in  a group  at  the  end  of  a chapter  or  of  an  article. 

Some  authors  number  their  footnotes  consecutively 
from  1 to  the  end  throughout  their  work ; others  prefer  a 
complete  set  of  new  numbers  for  each  page. 

A first  footnote  should  give  the  following  information : 

author’s  name  (Christian  name  first) ; title  of  work 
(italicized  if  a separate  publication,  otherwise  quoted); 
publishers;  place  of  publication;  date  of  publication; 
volume  (if  more  than  one)  and  the  correct  page  number.3 

After  a first  reference  to  a work,  other  references  to 
it  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  abbreviation  op.  cit.  (“in 
the  work  quoted’’)  preceded  by  the  author’s  surname  and 

'James  Brown,  Working  Notes , Sun  Press,  Ottawa,  1954,  p.  96. 
2James  Brown,  Writing,  Soames  Inc.,  Calgary,  1953,  p.  21. 

3John  Smith,  Footnotes,  Ment  Press,  London,  1951,  p.  6. 
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followed  by  the  page  number.4  If  more  than  one  work  by 
the  same  author  is  used,  do  not  employ  op.  cit.,  but  give 
on  the  first  occasion  the  author’s  name,  title  of  work, 
publisher,  place  of  publication,  date,  page  number,  and, 
thereafter,  the  author’s  surname,  title  of  work,  page 
number.5 

When  a footnote6  refers  to  the  same  source  as  the  one 
immediately  before  it,  ibid,  (“the  same”)  may  be  used. 7Do 
not  use  ibid.8  if  a reference  is  made  to  another  source  be- 
tween two  references  to  the  same  work.9 


12.  GENDER 

When  we  learn  Latin  or  French  or  German,  we  are 
often  surprised  to  find  that  certain  words  which  we  regard 
as  the  names  of  masculine  beings  are  in  these  languages 
regarded  as  feminine  or  even  as  neuter.  However,  it  is 
not  that  the  French  or  German  or  Latin  languages  are 
behaving  in  a singularly  awkward  fashion.  The  reason  is 
that  English  now  makes  use  of  the  natural  gender, 
whereas  Latin,  French,  and  German  make  use  of  gram- 
matical GENDER. 

In  a language  which  makes  use  of  natural  gender,  the 
classification  of  words  as  masculine  and  feminine  is 

4Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

5Brown,  Writing,  p.  10. 

aSmith,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

Ubid.,  p.  30. 

8Mary  Coate,  “A  New  Method”,  Alfred's  Weekly,  January  1953,  p.  10. 

9Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 
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based  upon  distinctions  of  sex.  Lifeless  things  are  desig- 
nated as  neuter.  In  a language  which  makes  use  of  gram- 
matical gender,  the  classification  of  words  as  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter  is  based  upon  the  special  endings  of 
these  words  and  not  on  their  sex.  Frequently,  of  course, 
sex  and  grammatical  gender  coincide. 

English  has  not  always  had  natural  gender.  Old  English 
used  grammatical  gender.  In  Old  English  a sheep , for 
example,  was  regarded  as  neuter.  But  with  the  loss  of 
special  endings  to  indicate  gender,  English  replaced 
grammatical  by  natural  gender. 

You  must  not  think  that  people  who  speak  languages 
showing  grammatical  gender  believe,  for  instance,  that  a 
sheep  is  neuter.  The  names,  masculine,  feminine,  neuter 
are  applied  by  grammarians  to  classes  of  words  having 
special  endings.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  sex,  and  it 
is  a pity  that  they  were  ever  chosen. 

In  English,  gender  is  now  based  on  sex : a word  is  said 
to  be  masculine,  for  example,  because  it  refers  to  a male. 
But  there  are  some  special  endings  which  do  indicate  sex 
in  themselves,  and  we  cannot  use  an  ending  which  indi- 
cates feminine  gender  to  refer  to  someone  of  the  male 
sex:  actor , actress.  Sometimes  the  words  he , she  are  placed 
before  other  words  to  indicate  sex:  she-goat.  A peculiar 
formation  is  he-man,  indicating,  perhaps,  a certain  degree 
of  sex. 


13.  GOOD  USAGE  AND  LEVELS  OF  ENGLISH 

In  using  your  dictionary  you  will  notice  that  some 
words  are  marked  as  colloquialisms,  others  as  dialect, 
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others  as  archaic.  Some  words  are  labeled  as  being  used 
only  by  members  of  a particular  profession:  e.g.  legal 
terms,  medical  terms.  Other  “words”,  such  as  “thinked”, 
do  not  normally  appear  at  all ; if  they  do,  they  are  noted  as 
illiterate  or  vulgar.  The  majority  of  words  do  not  have  any 
special  label  attached  to  them;  and  these  are  the  words 
which  you  will  use  most  frequently.  They  help  to  make  up 
the  vocabulary  of  standard  English.  (See  also  Section 
10.) 

This  gives  us  a clue  about  the  use  of  our  language : 
not  all  words  are  on  the  same  level.  Some  words  are 
used  only  in  the  spoken  language  or  in  written  represen- 
tations of  it.  Such  words  are  called  colloquialisms. 
Certain  words  which  you  might  regard  as  very  impres- 
sive are  actually  no  longer  used  at  all  except  in  poetry. 
Such  words  are  often  labeled  as  archaic  ( “old  fash- 
ioned”) and  noted  as  poetic.  Examples  are  albeit  and 
whilom , meaning  “although”  and  “formerly”.  Some 
words,  which  we  use  in  conversation  every  day  may 
belong  only  to  that  particular  region  in  which  we  live 
and  would  not  be  understood  by  people  from  other 
regions.  Such  words  are  labeled  as  dialect  or  provincial 
words.  Similarly,  grammar  operates  on  various  levels. 
Contractions,  such  as  don't , belong  to  the  spoken  lan- 
guage and  are  not  normally  used  in  formal  written 
English.  Such  a construction  as  Who  do  you  mean?  is 
often  acceptable  in  spoken  English,  but  it  is  not  yet 
acceptable  in  written  English,  which  prefers  Whom  do 
you  mean? 

The  most  acceptable  level  of  English,  sometimes  cal- 
led Standard  English,  is  the  kind  of  English  used  by 
the  majority  of  educated  people.  Its  vocabulary  is 
neither  slang,  nor  archaic,  nor  provincial.  Its  grammar, 
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spelling,  and  pronunciation  are  accepted.  Standard 
English  itself  has  two  levels:  formal  and  informal. 

Informal  Standard  English  allows  certain  relaxations  in 
writing  such  as  contractions  and  the  omission  of  the 
relative,  e.g.,  of  whom  in  The  man  I met  yesterday. 
HOWEVER,  INFORMAL  ENGLISH  DOES  NOT  COUNTENANCE 
BAD  GRAMMAR. 

The  lowest  level  of  English  is  called  illiterate  or  vulgar, 
and  it  is  that  kind  of  English  which  ignores  accepted 
spelling,  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  pronunciation.  The 

illiterate  person  writes  Hee  thunk  they  knewed  for  He 
thought  that  they  knew. 

Do  not  confuse  illiterate  English  with  the  use  of  a 
genuine  dialect.  A dialect  is  not  an  illiterate  use  of  a 
language.  A real  dialect  is  a variety  of  a parent  language, 
and  it  may  one  day  become  standard.  Standard  English 
is  nothing  but  an  English  dialect  elevated  to  its  present 
position  by  social  and  economic  forces.  If  the  capital  of 
England  were  York,  it  is  likely  that  Modern  Standard 
English  would  be  some  variety  of  the  Yorkshire  dialect. 

People  who  are  well  educated  do,  occasionally,  use 
words  and  constructions  in  the  spoken  language  which 
they  would  not  use  in  the  written  formal  language. 
However,  these  words  and  constructions  are  not  illiter- 
acies or  slang  or  dialect.  There  is  an  accepted  colloquial 
standard  as  well  as  an  accepted  written  standard. 

Sometimes  words  are  used  with  a new  meaning,  a 
meaning  which  is  not  part  of  our  accepted  vocabulary. 
For  example,  snow  used  to  describe  a drug  is  such  a word. 
To  take  a powder  is  another  use  of  words  with  a new 
meaning,  “to  go  away”.  Such  uses  of  existing  words 
and  the  invention  of  new  words  constitute  slang.  Slang 
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is,  in  a sense,  a kind  of  technical  use  of  language.  The 
lawyer  uses  slang;  but  we  call  it  his  professional  voc- 
abulary. Slang  differs  from  a professional  vocabulary 
normally  by  the  fact  that  its  words  are  colourful  and 
often  humorous,  and  by  the  short  life  of  words.  Once  the 
occasion  for  slang  is  over,  it  dies.  How  many  people, 
for  example,  remember  To  go  for  a Burton?  Yet  that  was 
good  slang  not  long  ago.  In  Air  Force  slang  hit  the  silk  is 
now  replacing  hail  out. 

In  your  own  writing,  unless  you  are  trying  for  a 
special  effect,  you  should  use  the  standard  form  of 
Modern  English.  In  your  speech,  too,  you  should  use 
accepted  pronunciations,  accepted  vocabulary,  and 
accepted  grammatical  constructions. 


14.  GRAMMAR 


What  information  do  you  require  in  order  to  under- 
stand a written  language?  Certainly  you  need  to  know 
what  words  mean,  the  vocabulary  of  the  language.  But 
you  need  to  know  other  things  as  well.  Y®u  need  to  know 
how  the  language  indicates  number,  how  it  distinguishes 
between  the  performer  of  an  action  and  the  recipient  of 
an  action.  You  need  to  know  how  it  distinguishes  be- 
tween a statement  and  a question,  the  study  of  these 
AND  OTHER  DEVICES  IS  THE  STUDY  OF  GRAMMAR.  The 
study  of  the  ways  in  which  words  change  their  forms  is 
called  morphology:  dog , dogs.  The  study  of  the  ways  in 
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which  words  are  put  together  into  distinctive  patterns 
is  called  syntax. 

Not  all  languages  use  the  same  grammatical  system. 
The  grammar  of  Modern  English,  for  example,  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Old  English  in  many  ways. 

The  principal  grammatical  devices  of  Modern  English 
are  a certain  fixed  order  of  words  (e.g.  subject,  verb; 
adjective,  noun) ; endings  or  inflections  (boy,  boys ; man, 
men);  the  use  of  separate  classes  of  words  (nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives,  and  so  on);  the  use  of  natural  gender;  the 
use  of  agreement  (of  a verb  with  its  subject  and  of  a 
pronoun  with  its  antecedent) ; the  use  of  connectives  to 
show  the  grammatical  relationships  of  words  (e.g.  a 
preposition  marks  as  its  object  the  word  which  follows  it). 

Exercises  on  Section  14 

1.  Examine  the  following  sentences  carefully  and  then 
say  how  English  indicates  the  idea  of  singular  and 
plural  in  (i)  nouns,  (ii)  verbs. 

(a)  The  oxen  walk  away  very  slowly. 

(b)  The  small  boy  drives  them  with  his  two  hands. 

(c)  At  last  he  turns  them  into  the  yard,  where  they 
cause  great  fear  among  the  geese  and  ducks. 

(d)  Soon  the  boy’s  father  comes  out,  and  the  two  of 
them  calm  the  heavy  animals  and  the  clanking  geese. 

2.  Examine  the  following  sentences  carefully  and  then 
explain  how  English  distinguishes  between  the  performer 
of  an  action  and  the  receiver  of  an  action. 

(a)  He  hit  him. 
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(b)  The  small  dog  bit  the  large  man. 

(c)  Whom  did  you  see  last  night? 

(d)  This  man  does  not  know  that  man.  In  other  words, 
he  does  not  know  him. 

3.  Name  two  ways  in  which  English  indicates  the 
idea  of  possession.  Give  an  example  of  each. 

4.  Do  you  see  any  repetition  in  the  way  in  which 
English  expresses  the  idea  of  the  plural  in  the  following 
sentence:  These  dogs  are  for  sale?  How  many  times  is  the 
idea  of  the  plural  actually  expressed  in  the  example  given? 


15.  INCOMPLETE  CONSTRUCTIONS 

A.  OMISSION  OF  WORDS  the , a,  an 

Do  not  omit  the  words  the , a,  an  when  they  are  neces- 
sary to  ensure  clarity  of  meaning. 

(i)  Notice  the  difference  between  (a)  I asked  to  see 
the  manager  and  the  coach  (two  people)  and  (b)  I 
asked  to  see  the  manager  and  coach  (the  manager  is 
also  the  coach). 

(ii)  Write  I met  a man  and  a woman. 

Not  I met  a man  and  woman. 

(Hi)  Write  Give  me  an  apple  and  an  orange. 

Not  Give  me  an  apple  and  orange  (there  is  no 
such  fruit  yet  as  an  apple  and  orange). 
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B.  OMISSION  OF  THE  PRONOUN 
Do  not  omit  a necessary  pronoun. 

(i)  Write  Yesterday  I met  your  father  and  your  uncle 
(two  people). 

Not  Yesterday  I met  your  father  and  uncle. 

(ii)  Write  He  is  my  parent  and  friend  (one  person, 
who  is  both  parent  and  friend). 

C.  OMISSION  OF  A CONNECTIVE 
Do  not  omit  a necessary  connective. 

(■ i ) Write  He  lives  at  some  place  in  Quebec. 

Not  He  lives  some  place  in  Quebec.  (The  at  is 
needed  to  form  the  necessary  adverbial  phrase  of  place.) 

(ii)  Write  I intend  to  stay  with  friends  during  Easter. 

Not  I intend  to  stay  with  friends  Easter.  (The 
during  is  needed  to  form  the  necessary  adverbial  phrase 
of  time.) 

(Note:  In  telegrams,  in  informal  writing,  and  in 
speech  the  connective  is  often  omitted  in  such  cases.) 

(Hi)  Write  He  looked  out  of  the  window. 

Not  He  looked  out  the  window.  (Look  out  a 
window  means  “search  for”  a window.) 

(iv)  Write  I have  always  had  an  interest  in  and  a 
liking  for  chemistry. 

Not  I have  always  had  an  interest  and  liking  for 
chemistry.  (One  does  not  have  an  interest  for  something ; 
although  something  may  well  have  an  interest  for  some 
person.) 
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( v ) Write  They  said  that  they  would  come. 

Not  They  said  they  would  come.  (This  is  to 
place  two  clauses  together  with  no  connective.  However, 
such  an  omission  of  connectives  is  often  found  in  speech 
and  in  formal  writing.) 

D.  OMISSION  OF  THE  VERB  OR  PART  OF  THE 
VERB 

Do  not  omit  a necessary  verb  or  part  of  a verb. 

( i ) Write  The  work  is  fair,  hut  the  conditions  are  poor. 
(Do  not  omit  are,  because  the  singular  is  cannot  serve  a 
plural  noun  such  as  conditions.  However,  such  an  omis- 
sion is  found  in  speech  and  in  informal  writing.) 

{ii)  Write  I never  have  been  and  I never  will  he  a 
friend  to  corruption.  (Do  not  omit  the  been.  The  verb 
phrase  will  he  is  correct,  but  have  ...  he  would  be  wrong.) 

E.  OMISSION  OF  A NECESSARY  PART  OF  A 
COMPARISON 

Do  not  omit  a necessary  part  of  a comparison,  in- 
cluding the  standard  of  comparison. 

( i ) Write  This  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the 
other. 

Not  This  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  other. 
(The  construction  is  as  good  as.) 

{ii)  Write  I like  Milton  better  than  any  other  poet. 

Not  I like  Milton  better  than  any  poet.  (It  is 
not  customary  to  omit  other  after  than  or  as  when  com- 
paring two  members  of  the  same  class,  although  the 
omission  is  found  in  speech  and  in  some  writing.) 
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Do  not  omit  the  standard  of  comparison. 

(i)  Write  This  is  a better  car  than  the  other  one. 

Not  This  is  a better  car.  (Better  than  what?) 

(ii)  Write  It  is  quicker  to  go  by  air  than  to  go  by  sea. 
Not  It  is  quicker  to  go  by  air.  (Quicker  than 

what?) 

(Note:  The  omission  of  the  standard  of  comparison  is 
becoming  frequent,  especially  in  the  language  of  adver- 
tising.) 


Exercises  on  Section  15 

1.  Improve  the  following  sentences  and  explain  why 
you  make  revisions. 

(a)  I prefer  a cat  and  dog  to  any  other  pets. 

(5)  His  statement  is  as  full,  perhaps  fuller  than,  the 
one  made  last  week. 

(c)  They  never  have  and  never  will  be  as  enthusiastic 
as  they  are  now. 

id)  Mr.  Brown  always  takes  his  holidays  some  nice 
place. 

2.  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  Mr. 
Smith  said  that  I must  go  and  Mr.  Smith  said,  “ I must  go." 
If  the  that  of  the  first  example  were  removed  and  if  the 
two  sentences  were  spoken  aloud  and  not  written, 
would  you  be  able  to  distinguish  between  them? 
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To  indicate  that  letters,  signs,  words,  groups  of  words, 
should  be  printed  in  italic  print  or  read  as  italicized, 
draw  or  type  a single  line  under  them. 

(i)  Use  italics  for  names  of  plays,  long  poems,  books, 
periodicals,  newspapers,  ships,  aircraft,  operas,  symphon- 
ies, paintings : Hamlet , The  Great  Gatsby,  Atlantic 
Monthly , the  Queen  Mary,  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis,  Para- 
dise Lost. 

Use  quotation  marks,  not  italics,  for  the  names  of 
short  poems,  short  stories,  articles:  “The  Solitary 
Reaper”. 

The  name  of  a city  as  part  of  the  title  of  a newspaper 
is  sometimes  not  italicized : the  Edmonton  Journal. 

(ii)  Italicize  words,  letters,  and  figures  when  these 
are  quoted  as  special  examples : Fletcher  is  an  interesting 
word.  Make  clearer  p's  and  7’s. 

(Hi)  Italicize  foreign  words  and  abbreviations  of 
foreign  words:  The  poem  begins  in  medias  res;  ibid.; 
op.  cit. 

A good  dictionary  will  tell  you  which  words  are  to  be 
regarded  as  not  yet  being  accepted  as  English  words 
(“Anglicized”). 

(iv)  Some  writers  italicize  for  emphasis;  others  do 
not.  In  general  your  choice  of  vocabulary  and  your 
sentence  structure  should  show  which  words  are  emphatic 
and  which  are  not. 

Write  This  is  not  the  Smith  who  paints. 

Not  This  is  not  the  Smith,  the  painter. 
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17.  LANGUAGE  AND  LANGUAGE  FAMILIES 


A.  LANGUAGE 

“Language”  describes  a system  of  voluntarily  pro- 
duced signs  or  symbols,  written  or  spoken,  by  means  of 
which  members  of  a community  are  able  to  converse, 
expressing  and  receiving  information,  wishes,  requests, 
etc.  In  theory,  such  a system  serving  only  two  people,  or, 
for  that  matter,  two  insects  is  a language.  But  in  actual 
practice  the  term  is  used  for  the  systems  of  communica- 
tion employed  by  groups  of  people.  Nobody  has  yet 
given  a satisfactory  systematic  account  of  any  animal 
language,  although  many  people  claim  that  their  pets 
| “talk”. 

B.  LANGUAGE  FAMILIES 

There  are  several  hundred  languages  in  the  world, 
and  some  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  related.  Related 
languages  constitute  a “family”  or  “stock”  of  languages. 

Languages  are  said  to  be  related  when  they  show  so 
many  similarities  in  vocabulary,  in  grammar,  and  in 
sounds  that  these  cannot  be  described  as  the  result  of 
coincidence  or  borrowing. 

English  belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages.  To  this  family  belong  also  Latin,  Russian, 
French,  German,  Indian,  Persian,  Icelandic,  and  many 
others.  All  these  languages  are  descended  from  a common 
parent  tongue,  now  lost. 

Among  other  families  of  languages  are  Finno-Ugric 
(including  Finnish  and  Magyar),  Hamito-Semitic  (in- 
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eluding  Ethiopian,  Ancient  Egyptian).  The  language  of 
the  Australian  Bushmen  is  not  related  to  any  other 
language.  The  languages  of  the  North  American  Indians 
form  about  seventy-five  families,  including  Algonquian, 
Athapascan,  Iriquoian.  They  are  not  related  to  any  other 
languages. 


18.  LETTERS:  BUSINESS  LETTERS:  FORMAL 
INVITATIONS  AND  REPLIES 

A letter,  like  any  piece  of  composition,  should  obey 
the  conventions  of  writing.  (See  Sections  10,  13,  28,  35.) 

A letter  is  a very  important  document.  It  is  a kind  of 
ambassador  sent  by  you  to  win  somebody’s  friendship  or 
approval,  to  convince  somebody  that  you  are  worth  a 
job.  You  would  take  great  care  in  choosing  a friend  to 
present  your  case  to  an  employer  or  some  influential 
person.  You  should  take  even  greater  care  in  sending  a 
letter 

Most  people  follow  a standard  practice  in  writing 
business  letters. 

(i)  Paper  should  be  of  standard  size  (8)^  by  1 1 inches) 

and  unlined. 

(it)  The  heading  of  the  letter,  unless  already  printed, 
should  contain  the  writer’s  full  address  and  the  date. 

The  heading  should  appear  on  the  top  right  of  the  paper, 
and  it  may  take  the  block  form  without  end  punctuation 
or  the  indented  form  with  or  without  end  punctuation : 
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Block  11403  34th  Avenue  (or  11403  - 34  Avenue) 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
September  19,  1953 

Indented  1224  23rd  Avenue  {or  1224  - 23  Avenue) 

without  end  Edmonton,  Alberta 

punctuation 

March  15,  1954 


Indented  113  East  Road, 
with  end  Edmonton,  Alta., 
punctuation 

June  6,  1953. 

{in)  The  inside  address  should  be  the  same  as  that 
which  is  to  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  It 
should  contain  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  letter  is  addressed.  The  inside  address  may  be  in 
block  or  indented  form,  with  or  without  end  punctua- 
tion. If  the  heading  is  in  block  form,  the  inside  address 
must  be  in  block  form,  too.  The  inside  address  should  be 
below  the  heading  and  flush  with  the  left  margin. 

{iv)  The  greeting  should  be  appropriate  to  the  tone  of 
the  letter  and  the  standing  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  Most  dictionaries  will  give  you  the  correct 
forms  of  address  for  government  officials,  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  and  titled  people. 

Greetings  often  used  are  Dear  Sir,  Dear  Madam,  Dear 
Mr.  Doe,  Gentlemen,  Mesdames. 

The  greeting  is  punctuated  with  a colon.  The  greeting 
should  be  written  below  the  inside  address  and  flush 
with  the  left  margin. 

(»)  The  body  of  the  letter  should  be  correctly  para- 
graphed (see  Section  28).  The  first  word  of  every  para- 
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graph  should  be  immediately  below  the  colon  of  the 
greeting.  The  remaining  lines  of  the  paragraphs  should 
be  flush  with  the  left  and  right  margins. 

(vi)  The  complimentary  close  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  greeting  or  salutation.  Frequently  used  are 
Yours  truly , Yours  sincerely , Yours  faithfully.  Such 
endings  as  Yours  for  better  business,  Thanking  you  for  an 
early  reply  are  considered  to  be  in  poor  taste. 

(yii)  The  signature  should  be  written  by  hand  directly 
below  the  complimentary  close.  As  the  signature  is  very 
important,  a typed  signature  is  usually  given  also  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  danger  of  error. 

A married  woman  should  sign  her  own  name : {Mrs.) 
Mary  Doe  not  Mrs.  John  Doe. 

Titles,  degrees,  honors  should  normally  not  be  given  in 
the  signature.  But  a writer  should  properly  indicate  any 
official  position  such  as  President,  Secretary,  Assistant 
Dean  under  the  typed  signature. 

Formal  invitations  and  replies  follow  very  rigid  con- 
ventions. They  are  never  typed ; but  invitations  are  often 
artistically  printed. 

Formal  invitations  and  replies  are  always  in  the  third 
person,  they  have  no  inside  address,  no  greeting,  no 
complimentary  close,  and  no  signature.  Every  word  is 
spelled  out  in  full  (except  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  and  the  street 
number) : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doe  request  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
pany of  Miss  Hilda  Smith  at  dinner  on  Sunday,  September 
first,  at  six  o'clock. 

102  First  Street 
August  the  Sixth 
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Miss  Hilda  Smith  regrets  that  she  is  unable  to  accept 
the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Doe  to  dinner  on 
Sunday , September  first,  at  six  o'clock. 

Pembina  Hall 
August  the  twelfth 


19.  LIBRARIES  AND  YOU 

Libraries  vary  in  size  and  arrangement,  but  most  of 
them  have  two  things  in  common:  a shelf  or  a room 
where  reference  and  guide  books  are  kept;  a card  cata- 
logue or  index  system.  If  you  know  where  to  find  reference 
and  guide  books  and  if  you  know  how  to  use  the  card  cata- 
logue, you  can  find  your  way  about  most  libraries.  If  you 
ever  are  in  difficulty,  consult  the  librarians;  they  know 
more  about  libraries  than  anyone  else. 

Suppose  you  do  wish  to  get  some  information  on  a 
subject  about  which  you  are  entirely  ignorant.  How  do 
you  go  about  it?  The  best  way  to  begin  is  to  make  your 
way  to  that  part  of  the  library  where  the  reference  and 
guide  books  are  kept.  An  encyclopaedia  can  often  help 
you.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  a particularly  useful 
book.  It  gives  information  on  a variety  of  subjects,  and 
frequently  it  refers  you  to  other  sources.  A book  which 
will  give  you  the  names  of  sources  where  you  can  get 
information  on  special  subjects  is  Mudge’s  Guide  to 
Reference  Books.  The  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Lit- 
erature lists  important  articles  on  non-technical  subjects. 
Poole’s  Index  to  Periodical  Literature  lists  articles  about 
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literature.  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  is  a 
valuable  source  of  information  about  the  lives  of  well- 
known  English  men  and  women  who  are  no  longer  living, 
and  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  is  its  American 
counterpart.  The  Statesman' s Year  Book  gives  informa- 
tion about  various  countries,  their  governments,  indus- 
tries, and  so  on. 

Reference  books  are  so  numerous  that  is  is  impossible 
to  list  them  here.  But  The  Canada  Year  Book  and  The 
Canadian  Almanac  are  very  useful  for  Canadian  topics. 

Whatever  you  wish  to  know,  there  are  sure  to  be 
reference  books  which  will  either  give  you  the  informa- 
tion or  tell  you  where  to  find  it.  Find  out  where  these 
books  are.  They  will  save  you  endless  trouble. 

Suppose  now  that  a rapid  glance  at  some  reference 
book  has  given  you  the  title  of  a source  which  you  feel 
will  be  useful.  How  do  you  find  it?  In  some  libraries, 
small  ones,  you  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  shelves  or  stacks 
yourself  and  get  your  book.  In  other  libraries  you  must 
ask  one  of  the  librarians  to  get  the  book  for  you.  In 
either  case  you  need  to  know  precisely  where  the  book  is 
to  be  found.  There  is  no  point  in  looking  through  thou- 
sands of  books  until  you  find  the  one  you  want.  There  is 
no  sense  in  asking  the  librarian  for  Black  Nights  by 
Dyer.  There  are  many  places  where  a book  called  Black 
Nights  might  be  shelved.  Go  then  to  the  card  catalogue 
and  find  out  just  how  the  book  is  classified. 

In  most  card  catalogues  every  book  possessed  by  the 
library  has  at  least  three  cards,  sometimes  more.  The 
usual  three  are  subject  card,  title  card,  and  author  card. 
For  example,  in  the  Rutherford  Library  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  a card  for  a book  by  Phillip  H.  Godsell  can  be 
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found  under  the  general  subject  title  of  Alaska.  Another 
can  be  found  under  the  title  of  the  book:  The'romance  of 
the  Alaska  highway.  A third  can  be  found  under  Godsell, 
Phillip  H.  Yet  another  card  can  be  found  under  North- 
west, Canadian.  If  you  know  the  author,  but  not  the  book, 
you  are  not  lost.  If  you  know  the  title,  but  not  the 
author,  you  are  still  in  the  running.  If  you  know  neither 
author  nor  title,  but  just  a vague  heading  such  as 
Minerals , you  can  still  find  your  way  around;  although 
here  you  have  forgotten  the  first  step  in  getting  informa- 
tion: consulting  a reference  or  guide  book. 

A typical  card  from  the  Rutherford  Library  looks  like 
this: 

Alaska  Highway 

G822  Godsell,  Phillip  Henry,  1899- 

G589  The  romance  of  the  Alaska  highway, 
by  Phillip  H.  Godsell. 

Toronto,  The  Ryerson  Press  (1944) 
xv  p.,  1.,  235  p.  front.,  plates,  ports.,  maps.  22 
cm. 

1.  Alaska  Highway  2.  Northwest,  Canadian 
I.  Title 
A45-682 
(625.7) 

Harvard  Univ.  Library  TE22.  G6 

for  Library  of  Congress  (45d3) 

Line  1 gives  the  subject  heading,  and  it  is  either  printed 
in  red  or  printed  in  heavy  block  type  at  the  extreme  left 
of  the  card.  Remember  that  this  is  not  the  title  of  the 
book  nor  is  it  the  name  of  the  author  (if  it  happens  to  be 
a name  of  a person). 
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The  numbers  on  the  left  are  the  “call  number”  of  the 
book.  In  this  case  the  book  is  classified  by  the  Cutter 
system.  In  many  libraries  the  Dewey  system  is  used.  The 
call  number  tells  you  or  the  librarian  where  the  book  is 
shelved,  in  this  case  with  books  on  geography. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  given,  with  the  surname  first. 
Then  come  the  dates  of  birth  and  death  (if  the  author 
is  no  longer  living). 

Other  important  information  is  the  place  and  date  of 
publication.  Following  this  comes  an  indication  of  what 
the  book  contains.  In  this  case  there  are  introductory 
pages  numbered  xv;  one  blank  leaf;  235  pages  of  text; 
a frontispiece;  plates;  portraits;  maps.  The  height  of  the 
book  is  22  centimeters. 

Next  come  the  three  headings  under  which  the  book  is 
classified  anew. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  card  was  made  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  from  information  provided  by  Harvard 
University  Library. 

A45-682  and  TE22.G6  are  Library  of  Congress  sym- 
bols for  the  card  and  the  book.  625.7  is  the  number  of 
the  book  under  the  Dewey  Decimal  system,  and  45d3  is 
information  about  the  date  of  printing  of  the  card. 

Some  libraries  are  divided  into  branches,  and  not  all 
the  books  named  in  the  card  catalogue  are  kept  in  the 
main  library.  For  example,  in  the  Rutherford  Library  the 
abbreviation  Educ.  above  the  call  number  means  that 
the  book  is  kept  in  the  Education  Library.  The  abbrevia- 
tion Tr.  means  that  the  book  is  very  valuable  (Treasure) 
and  is  kept  with  rare  books  in  a special  part  of  the 
Library. 
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The  name  Middle  English  is  given  to  the  English 
language  between  the  years  1150  and  1450. 

In  1066  there  took  place  an  event  of  great  importance 
for  the  development  of  the  English  language.  This  was 
the  conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy.  For 
almost  200  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest  the  official 
language  of  England  was  Norman-French,  and  the  fact 
that  English  was  now  a language  without  a literature 
meant  that  all  kinds  of  changes  were  allowed  to  go  on. 
Thus  the  grammar  and  the  pronunciation  of  English 
were  greatly  modified,  because  nobody  was  interested  in 
preserving  a standard  form.  All  the  educated  people  were 
too  busy  speaking  Norman-French  to  bother  about 
English. 

It  was  during  the  Middle  English  period  that  English 
lost  most  of  its  inflections,  special  endings  of  words.  It 
was  during  this  period,  too,  that  many  words  were 
borrowed  from  Norman-French  into  the  English  langu- 
age and  that  Norman-French  habits  of  spelling  were 
applied  to  English  when  the  language  was  used  for 
writing  again. 

In  Old  English  times  the  official  standard  speech  had 
been  that  of  Wessex.  But  during  the  Middle  English 
period  the  speech  of  London  and  the  surrounding  area 
became  the  standard  for  political  and  economic  reasons, 
and  it  is  from  the  speech  of  that  area  that  Modern 
English  is  derived. 
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Modern  English  is  the  name  given  to  the  English 
language  from  A.D.  1450  to  the  present  day.  Most 
scholars  divide  this  long  stretch  of  time  into  two 
periods,  Early  and  Later  Modern  English,  with  the 
division  at  A.D.  1700. 

Modern  English  is  particularly  distinguished  by  a 
large  number  of  loan  words  borrowed  from  many  sources, 
by  the  almost  total  loss  of  inflections  to  mark  case  and 
person,  and  by  a fixing  of  the  order  of  words. 

Great  changes  in  the  pronunciation  of  long  vowels  have 
taken  place  in  Modern  English.  But  the  development  of 
printing  and  the  resulting  stabilization  of  spelling  in 
books  prevented  these  changes  from  being  shown  in  the 
written  language. 

It  is  interesting,  but  perhaps  a little  dangerous,  to  at- 
tempt to  say  how  English  is  likely  to  develop  in  the 
future.  One  is  perhaps  safe  in  claiming  that  our  vocabu- 
lary will  continue  to  change  as  new  ideas,  new  inventions, 
and  new  discoveries  influence  our  lives.  For  example, 
the  age  in  which  we  live  is  seeing  tremendous  develop- 
ments in  science.  Through  the  media  of  radio,  books, 
schools,  new  scientific  words  rapidly  enter  our  vocabulary 
and  increase  it. 

English  is  now  spoken  over  a great  area,  and  its  pro- 
nunciation varies  from  country  to  country.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  American  English  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  British  English.  Canadian  English  differs  from  British 
and  American  English.  But  in  England  there  seems  to  be 
a tendency  towards  a uniform  pronunciation,  and  there  is 
the  same  tendency  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  England  the  influence  of  the  radio  has  been 
very  great  in  spreading  “BBC  English”.  In  Canada 
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the  C B C seems  to  like  speakers  who  have  a “neutral” 
pronunciation,  one  which  does  not  seem  western  to  the 
man  in  the  East  or  eastern  to  the  man  in  the  West. 

Our  spelling,  which  is  now  fixed  in  so  many  books,  can 
hardly  undergo  any  change  unless  some  form  of  simpli- 
fied spelling  is  adopted.  Canadian  spelling  is  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  American  spelling  because  of  the  large 
number  of  American  books  which  enter  the  country. 

English  grammar  is  changing  rapidly.  One  frequently 
hears  such  expressions  as  these:  Who  do  you  mean?  That's 
the  most  unique  event;  I'll  meet  you  Saturday;  The  girl 
I met  yesterday.  However,  such  expressions  do  not  often 
appear  in  the  formal  writing  of  educated  people,  although 
they  do  turn  up  sometimes  in  their  speech  and  in  their 
informal  writing. 

This  raises  a very  interesting  issue.  Is  it  anybody’s 
duty  to  try  to  prevent  changes  in  language?  Attempts  to 
do  it  have  been  made  in  the  past  without  much  success. 
One  can  say  that  the  language  of  educated  people  is 
likely  to  be  better  than  that  of  uneducated  people  be- 
cause the  educated  people  are  more  careful  with  their 
thoughts  and  with  the  expression  of  those  thoughts.  In 
this  case  it  is,  perhaps,  the  duty  of  educated  people  to  see 
that  no  changes  enter  Standard  English  which  are  going 
to  turn  it  into  an  illogical  and  confused  means  of  expres- 
sion and  communication.  For  example,  it  is  useful  if  we 
all  spell  in  the  same  way,  if  we  all  are  agreed  on  the  way 
in  which  to  express  the  plural  of  nouns.  If  a change  takes 
place  for  the  better,  then  that  is  to  our  advantage.  But 
if  a series  of  changes  begins  to  take  place  which  will  cause 
such  confusion  that  nobody  can  distinguish  singular  from 
plural  or  past  from  present  anymore,  then  our  language 
will  be  in  a poor  state. 
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A.  MODIFIERS  ILLUSTRATED  AND 
EXPLAINED 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  language  is  to  give  and 
request  information.  The  information  may  be  precise  and 
detailed,  and  frequently  it  cannot  be  given  in  a few  words. 

Consider  this  statement : Men  won  game. 

Now,  such  a statement  gives  very  little  information. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  men;  there  are  many  games; 
there  are  various  ways  of  winning  games.  In  order  to 
make  such  a statement  more  meaningful,  more  precise, 
we  must  add  to  it  some  modifiers,  words  or  groups  of 
words  that  have  as  their  function  the  addition  of 
vital  information  to  general  statements:  The  young 
men  of  the  village  won  the  final  game  with  great  ease. 
The  words  the , young , of  the  village  make  more  precise  the 
meaning  of  men;  the  words  the , final  tell  us  something 
about  game.  The  words  with  great  ease  tell  us  how  the 
game  was  won. 

Modifiers  may  be  single  words  (Section  2),  phrases 
(Section  27),  clauses  (Section  8 B).  They  may  be  ad- 
jectival or  adverbial. 


B.  MODIFIERS  MISPLACED 

It  is  a principle  of  English  sentence  construction  that 
related  ideas  should  be  placed  close  together.  A modifier 
should,  therefore,  be  placed  close  to  the  word  or  words 
which  it  modifies. 

(i)  Adverbial  modifiers 
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Write  I knew  that  all  the  characters  would  appear  again 
in  the  final  scene  of  the  play. 

Not  In  the  final  scene  of  the  play  I knew  that  all  the 
characters  would  appear  again  (where  the  adverbial  modi- 
fier, in  the  final  scene  of  the  play,  is  too  far  away  from  the 
verb  appear). 

(ii)  Adjectival  modifiers 

Write  I placed  the  book  with  red  covers  in  the  middle  of 
the  pile. 

Not  I placed  the  book  in  the  middle  of  the  pile  with  red 
covers  (where  with  red  covers  is  attached  to  the  wrong 
noun). 

Misplaced  modifiers  are  often  the  cause  of  amusing 
advertisements:  Wanted:  bath  for  baby  with  iron  bottom 
(where  the  adjectival  modifier,  with  iron  bottom,  is  placed 
next  to  the  wrong  noun). 

(in)  Elliptical  clauses 

Elliptical  clauses  are  sometimes  misplaced : 

Write  When  a boy,  I visited  Toronto  with  my  uncle. 

Not  I visited  Toronto  with  my  uncle  when  a boy.  (Here 
when  a boy  is  attached  to  the  wrong  noun.) 

C.  DANGLING  MODIFIERS 

A modifier  must  have  something  to  modify,  or  it  is 
said  to  dangle : Coming  round  the  corner,  the  houses 
loomed  larger  and  larger.  What  does  Coming  round  the 
corner  modify?  Write  the  sentence  thus:  As  we  came 
round  the  corner,  the  houses  loomed  larger  and  larger. 
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(i)  Do  not  allow  a participial  phrase  to  dangle. 

Write  When  he  began  to  speak,  the  audience  fell  silent 

OR  Beginning  to  speak,  he  caused  the  audience  to  fall 
silent. 

Not  Beginning  to  speak,  the  audience  fell  silent  (where 
Beginning  to  speak  has  nothing  to  modify). 

(Note:  An  absolute  participial  phrase  (consisting  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun  with  a participle)  does  not  dangle:  The 
show  having  ended,  we  returned  to  our  homes.) 

(ii)  Do  not  allow  an  infinitive  phrase  to  dangle. 

Write  To  get  the  best  results  from  your  car,  you  must 
care  for  it. 

Not  To  get  the  best  results  from  your  car,  it  must  be 
cared  for  (where  To  get  the  best  results  has  nothing  to 
modify). 

(Hi)  Do  not  allow  a gerund  phrase  to  dangle. 

Write  On  hearing  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  we  marvel 
at  their  technical  skill. 

Not  On  hearing  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  their  technical 
skill  is  a marvel  to  us  (where  On  hearing  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  has  nothing  to  modify). 

(iv)  Do  not  allow  an  elliptical  clause  to  dangle. 

Write  When  at  college,  we  had  some  fine  times. 

Not  When  at  college,  there  were  many  fine  times  (where 
When  at  college  has  nothing  to  modify). 
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Exercises  on  Section  22 

1.  Improve  the  following  sentences  and  explain  the 
reasons  for  your  revisions 

(a)  At  the  end  of  the  book  I knew  that  I should  find  an 
index. 

( b ) Going  to  school,  there  are  lots  of  friends  to  be  made. 

(c)  As  a baby,  my  mother  rarely  spanked  me. 

(d)  Farmer  Smith  is  trying  to  hire  a man  to  milk  cows 
with  some  experience. 

( e ) Walking  up  the  mountain,  the  moon  seemed  larger 
and  larger  to  us. 

(/)  Beginning  to  play,  the  people  stopped  their  talk 
and  listened  to  the  pianist. 

(g)  There  is,  with  great  delight,  I know  a real  answer. 

(h)  A modifier  must  have  something  to  modify, 
whether  adverbial  or  adjectival. 

2.  ( a ) In  Old  English  sentences  an  adjectival  modifier 
has  a special  ending  to  show  what  noun  it  modified. 
Would  it  be  necessary,  then,  to  observe  in  Old  English  the 
principle  that  an  adjectival  modifier  must  always  be 
close  to  the  noun  which  it  modifies? 

(b)  Examine  the  following  sentences  and  then  say  if 
it  is  possible  to  make^any  statement  about  the  position 
of  adjectival  modifiers  and  of  adverbial  modifiers  when 
the  two  appear  together. 

(i)  The  girl  placed  the  hat  with  the  red  bow  on  the 
shelf. 
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{ii)  He  sent  the  boy  in  black  to  the  end  of  the  room. 

(Hi)  We  all  followed  the  men  of  Norway  to  the  shore. 

(c)  Would  examples  {i),  (ii) , and  {in)  above  be  im- 
proved if  they  were  written  as  follows? 

{i)  The  girl  placed  on  the  shelf  the  hat  with  the  red 
bow. 

{ii)  He  sent  to  the  end  of  the  room  the  boy  in  black. 

{Hi)  We  all  followed  to  the  shore  the  men  of  Norway. 

If  you  agree  that  the  examples  are  now  improved,  do 
you  also  agree  that  the  new  position  of  the  modifiers 
proves  the  principle  that  related  ideas  must  be  placed 
closely  together? 


23.  NOUNS 

A.  NOUNS  ILLUSTRATED  AND  EXPLAINED 

The  word  noun  is  usually  defined  as  describing  a large 
class  of  words  having  the  power  of  naming  people,  places, 
things,  and  so  on.  These  words  are  then  grouped  as  proper 
nouns,  common  nouns,  collective  nouns,  abstract  nouns, 
concrete  nouns  on  the  basis  of  their  meaning.  To  say  that 
a noun  is  abstract,  for  example,  means  that  it  names 
something  without  any  physical  properties,  a quality,  a 
condition,  and  so  on. 

We  have  explained  in  Section  26  that  meaning  alone 
does  not  always  seem  to  be  a satisfactory  basis  for  the 
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classification  of  words  into  groups,  the  parts  of  speech. 
A noun  frequently  does  name  something.  But  then  so 
does  an  adjective:  the  yellow  door,  where  yellow  names  the 
colour  of  the  door. 

The  term  noun  is  given  to  a large  group  of  words  which 
have  the  following  characteristics : the  ability  to  indicate 
number,  the  ability  to  indicate  gender,  the  ability  to 
indicate  case  to  a limited  extent,  the  power  of  assuming 
the  positions  in  sentences  which  we  call  the  subject, 
object,  indirect  object,  and  subjective  complement.  In 
addition  nouns  give  names.  But  they  do  not  have  distinct 
forms  to  indicate  differences  in  time,  and  they  cannot  be 
compared  as  the  adjective  can  (see  page  7). 

Positions  of  the  noun: 

(i)  The  boy  is  in  the  field  (where  boy  is  the  subject  of 
the  verb). 

(ii)  He  hit  the  ball  (where  ball  is  the  direct  object  of 
the  verb). 

(Hi)  That  man  seems  made  of  steel  (where  steel  is  the 
object  of  the  preposition  of). 

(iv)  This  is  the  book  (where  book  is  the  subjective  com- 
plement (or  predicate  nominative)  of  the  verb). 

(v)  Where  is  John's  bat?  (where  John's  modifies  bat: 
compare  blue  bat,  where  blue  modifies  bat). 

(' vi ) These  are  the  s city  limits  (where  city  modifies 
limits:  compare  the  utmost  limits). 

Nouns  are  said  to  be  common  or  proper. 

A common  noun  names  any  one  of  a certain  class : boy, 
cat,  country. 
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A proper  noun  singles  out  for  special  identification  some 
member  of  a class  : John  (a  particular  member  of  the  hoy 
class),  Canada  (a  particular  member  of  the  country  class). 

Proper  nouns  can  be  used  as  common  nouns,  but  they 
retain  their  capital  letter:  There  are  no  Miltons  here. 
Common  nouns  can  be  used  as  proper  nouns,  particularly 
as  personifications  (see  page  126):  Then  came  Night , 
bringing  darkness  and  sleep. 

Common  nouns  may  be  grouped  as  concrete,  ab- 
stract, and  COLLECTIVE. 

Concrete  nouns  name  material  things:  house , rabbit, 
stone,  boy. 

Abstract  nouns  name  qualities,  conditions,  actions : 

beauty,  fear,  growth. 

Collective  nouns  name  things  which  may  be  regarded 
either  as  members  of  a group  or  as  a group  itself : The 

committee  wear  their  best  clothes:  The  committee  gives  its 
approval. 

B.  PLURALS  OF  NOUNS 

Nouns  can  indicate  number,  singular  or  plural. 

Most  nouns  have  what  is  called  the  regular  plural  -s: 

dog,  dogs;  house,  houses. 

(For  a full  treatment  of  plurals  in  -s,  see  Section  34.) 

The  plurals  of  letters,  figures,  signs,  and  words  used  as 
special  examples,  are  formed  by  -5  with  an  apostrophe 
before  it. 

Remember  to  underline  your  t' s and  your  c' s and  to  avoid 
hut's  and  without' s. 
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There  are  in  English  certain  nouns  which  do  not  have 
the  plural  ending  -s:  men,  children,  geese,  oxen,  mice, 
feet,  teeth,  sheep.  They  are  called  irregular  plurals. 

There  is  a sound  historical  explanation  for  such  ir- 
regular plurals.  In  the  earliest  period  of  our  language 
there  were  several  ways  of  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns. 
Some  words  took  the  ending  -s,  others  took  -n,  others 
took  -u,  others  had  no  ending  at  all  but  changed  their 
vowel:  foot,  feet.  As  our  language  developed,  the  ending 
-s  was  gradually  made  the  sign  of  the  plural  for  most 
nouns.  However,  certain  words  did  not  take  the  ending. 
Sheep  is  one  of  them.  Sheep  originally  formed  its  plural 
by  adding  u.  The  u disappeared  and  left  sheep  with  only 
one  form  for  singular  and  plural.  Such  words  as  foot  and 
teeth  still  form  their  plural  in  the  old  way,  by  changing 
the  vowel  of  the  singular.  Oxen  preserves  the  old  ending 
n.  Brethren  (compare  brothers)  and  children  actually  pre- 
serve two  old  endings:  r and  n.  They  are,  therefore, 
double  plurals. 

Some  nouns  have  a plural  form  with  a singular 
meaning : news,  mathematics,  politics. 

Nouns  like  slacks,  scissors  have  plural  forms  and  take 
plural  verbs ; and  yet  they  can  be  either  singular  or  plural : 
Where  are  my  slacks?  All  the  scissors  are  sold.  When  we 
wish  to  be  precise,  we  use  such  a word  as  pair  with 
scissors  and  slacks. 

A number  of  nouns  borrowed  from  other  languages 
still  retain  their  original  plural  forms:  stadia  beside 
stadiums;  syllabi  beside  syllabuses;  tableaux  beside  tab- 
leaus. Some  have  never  taken  a regular  English  plural 
form : data,  criteria. 
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A noun  is  sometimes  used  before  another  noun  with 
the  function  of  an  adjectival  modifier.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  all  nouns  can  automatically  be  used  as 
adjectives. 

If  a perfectly  good  adjective  exists,  do  not  use  a noun 
in  its  place : 

Write  The  dental  students  are  here. 

Not  The  dentist  students  are  here. 

Write  The  legal  opinions  are  quite  varied. 

Not  The  law  opinions  are  quite  varied. 

Write  The  Miltonic  style  is  very  dignified. 

Not  The  Milton  style  is  very  dignified. 

Where  no  suitable  adjective  exists,  rather  than  abuse 
a noun  form,  use  an  of  phrase: 

Write  The  poems  of  Shelley  have  a great  appeal. 

Not  The  Shelley  poems  have  a great  appeal. 


D.  ERRORS  WITH  COLLECTIVE  NOUNS 

Collective  nouns  may  be  regarded  as  singular  or  plural. 

In  addition  they  form  regular  plurals:  audience , audi- 
ences. But  you  are  at  liberty  to  regard  a collective  noun 
as  one  thing  composed  of  several  members  (followed  by  a 
singular  verb)  or  as  the  several  members  (followed  by  a 
plural  verb).  The  audience  (one  thing)  rises  to  its  feet: 
The  audience  (regarded  as  several  individuals)  rise  to  their 
feet. 
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Remember  to  be  consistent  in  your  use  of  collective 
nouns.  If  you  regard  the  noun  as  singular,  do  not  treat  it 
as  plural  in  the  same  sentence. 

Write  The  crew  has  completed  the  scenery  and  is 
leaving  now. 

Not  The  crew  have  completed  the  scenery  and  is  leaving 
now. 

If  you  prefer  to  think  of  crew  as  individuals,  write  The 
crew  have  completed  the  scenery  and  are  leaving  now. 

E.  ABSTRACT  NOUNS  USED  WITH  CONCRETE 
NOUNS 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  abstract  nouns  to- 
gether with  concrete  nouns.  However,  take  care  that  you 
do  not  produce  a joke  at  the  wrong  time.  She  entered 
with  deep  sorrow  and  a black  hat;  Smith  left  the  field  with 
dismay  and  a broken  leg. 

F.  ERRORS  IN  CASE 

Because  nouns  do  not  have  special  forms  to  indicate 
nominative  and  objective  cases,  there  is  no  danger  of 
falling  into  error  in  their  use  as  there  is  with  some  pro- 
nouns. The  only  remaining  case  of  nouns  is  the  possessive, 
and  the  possessive  is  often  classed  as  an  adjectival  modi- 
fier. Nevertheless,  modifier  or  not,  the  possessive  case 
can  be  misused. 

The  history  of  the  apostrophe  5 is  interesting.  The 
Old  English  form  of  this  possessive  was  -es.  In  Middle 
English,  with  a weakening  of  the  pronunciation,  the  es 
was  spelled  ys,  is.  As  a result,  it  became  identical  in 
sound  with  his  when  the  h was  not  pronounced.  People 
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began  to  mistake  ys,  is  for  his,  and  later  we  find  them 
writing  the  hoy  his  name  and  the  Count  his  galleys  and  so  on. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  in  order  to  be  logical,  people 
even  wrote  such  things  as  the  lady  her  watch  beside  the 
man  his  watch.  The  present  form  of  the  apostrophe  5 
indicates  that  the  original  e of  the  ending  es  is  omitted. 

(i)  The  apostrophe  and  5 are  used  to  form  the  posses- 
sive of  singular  nouns  and  the  possessive  of  plural  nouns 
not  ending  in  s:  the  boy's  supper,  the  children's  supper. 
The  apostrophe  without  s is  used  to  form  the  possessive 
of  plural  nouns  which  do  end  in  s:  the  boys'  suppers;  the 
farmers'  union. 

(ii)  With  proper  nouns  ending  in  5 usage  is  divided. 

Some  people  write  Keats's  poems;  others  prefer  Keats' 
poems.  Still  others,  not  wishing  to  make  any  mistake, 
write  the  poems  of  Keats. 

{Hi)  As  a general  rule  the  possessive  of  nouns  re- 
ferring to  lifeless  objects  is  not  shown  by  's.  Instead,  the 
word  of  is  used  before  the  noun : the  colour  of  the  wall  rather 
than  the  wall's  colour.  In  the  expression  of  time  and 
measurement  and  in  examples  of  personification  the  's  is 
often  used:  a minute's  notice,  a stone's  throw,  pity's  sake. 

(iv)  When  two  possessives  are  connected  by  a con- 
junction, both  usually  have  the  apostrophe  s:  I wish  to 
show  you  my  brother's  and  my  sister's  portraits. 

(v)  If  the  two  nouns  form  one  unit,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  name  of  a store  or  company,  usually  only  the  second 
noun  has  the  apostrophe  s:  Have  you  seen  the  display  at 
Johnson  and  Walker's? 

0 vi ) The  possessive  does  not  always  indicate  actual 
ownership : St.  Stephen's  College,  the  Students'  Union. 
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(pit)  Some  writers  use  the  possessive  case  before  a 
verbal  noun : I objected  to  the  calf’s  bawling.  But  many 
nouns  no  longer  have  a possessive  form  with ’s,  so  that 
.we  often  find  : I did  not  like  the  door  banging  rather  than 
I did  not  like  the  door's  banging.  The  use  of  the  noun  with- 
out apostrophe  5 in  cases  involving  the  verbal  noun  is 
becoming  general : I do  not  approve  of  John  staying  out  so 
late;  I heard  of  no  information  being  offered. 

Exercises  on  Section  23 

1.  Some  of  the  following  are  characteristics  of  nouns, 
some  are  characteristics  of  verbs:  (a)  Can  indicate  singu- 
lar and  plural,  iff)  Can  indicate  sex,  (c)  Can  indicate 
case,  (d)  Can  indicate  person,  (e)  Can  modify  a noun, 
(/)  Can  indicate  distinctions  in  time  by  a change  of 
ending.  Say  which  are  the  characteristics  of  nouns  and 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  verbs. 

2.  (a)  To  what  century  would  you  assign  the  following? 

Jane  Symmon,  her  signature. 

(b)  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  between  He 
watched  the  student’s  meeting  with  his  father  and  He  watched 
the  students'  meeting  with  his  father? 

( c ) Do  you  object  to  the  following  sentence.  Explain 
your  objections. 

All  my  data  is  assembled. 

(d)  A student  claimed  that  the  following  sentence 
“seems  funny  to  me.”  Does  it  seem  “funny”  to  you?  How 
would  you  improve  it? 

He  took  a chair  and  offense. 
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(e)  What  is  the  grammatical  relationship  of  the 
words  in  the  phrase  Grey  Cup  Final? 

(J)  Do  you  prefer  St.  Anthony's  School  to  St. 
Anthony s School?  On  what  grounds  do  you  base  your 
preference? 

3.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  making  any  cor- 
rections which  you  think  are  necessary. 

(a)  I do  not  understand  the  chemistry  properties  of 
air. 

(i b ) The  crowd  were  delighted  and  rose  to  its  feet 
as  one  man. 

(c)  I heard  of  no  news’s  being  issued. 

(d)  The  committee  are  undecided  and  cannot  make 
up  its  minds. 

(e)  Nobody  seems  to  like  that  house’s  design. 


24.  OLD  ENGLISH 

Old  English  is  the  name  given  to  the  English  Langu- 
age from  its  beginnings  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

According  to  the  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  year  A.D.  449 
Hengist  and  Horsa  came  to  Britain  at  the  request  of 
Vortigern  to  help  defend  the  island  from  the  raids  of  the 
Piets  and  the  Scots.  However,  instead  of  being  a help, 
they  proved  to  be  raiders  themselves  and  with  other 
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Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  conquered  Britain.  Bede’s  date 
is  more  convenient  than  real,  for  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Britain  by  Germanic  tribes  did  not  take  place 
in  one  year. 

The  Germanic  invaders  brought  with  them  a language 
which  was  to  become  English.  And  one  of  the  tribes,  the 
Angles,  gave  its  name  both  to  the  language  and  the 
island. 

Old  English  differs  from  Modern  English  chiefly  in 
grammar,  vocabulary,  and  sounds.  Grammatically,  Old 
English  was  an  inflected  language;  that  is,  it  relied  on 
inflections  or  special  endings  to  mark  the  cases  of  nouns 
and  adjectives  and  to  distinguish  the  persons  of  the  verb. 
The  Old  English  vocabulary  did  not  contain  the  large 
number  of  borrowed  words  which  give  Modern  English 
such  a cosmopolitan  appearance.  The  sounds  of  Old 
English  have  undergone  many  changes.  The  long  vowels, 
in  particular,  have  been  greatly  modified. 


25.  PARAGRAPH 

Because  paragraphs  are  no  isolated  units,  but  con- 
venient and  connected  units  in  a larger  work,  they  are 
best  considered  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  an  essay 

(Section  28  B). 

Paragraphing  is  a useful  way  of  dividing  a long  work 
into  readable  sections:  events  in  a story,  points  in  a dis- 
cussion, and  so  on. 
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Like  the  sentence,  the  paragraph  must  have  unity  of 
thought. 

Every  change  of  subject  and  every  change  of  speaker 
in  dialogue  requires  a new  paragraph. 

Paragraphs  must  be  uniformly  indented  (Section  28  C). 


26.  PARTS  OF  SPEECH 

A.  WHAT  PARTS  OF  SPEECH  ARE 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  words  vary  both  in  the  kind  of 
work  they  do  and  in  the  amount  of  work  they  do.  For 
example,  take  this  sentence:  The  dog  and  her  puppy  chase 
the  intruder  from  the  house.  Now  the  word  and  merely 
serves  to  join  the  word  dog  to  the  word  puppy.  It  could 
be  replaced  by  with , and  little  or  no  change  in  meaning 
would  result.  But  the  word  chase  does  a lot  of  work.  It 
indicates  time  and  it  indicates  number.  The  word  dog 
describes  a particular  kind  of  animal.  You  cannot  re- 
place dog  by  cat  as  you  can  replace  and  by  with  and  have 
no  change  in  meaning. 

Men  and  women  have  been  aware  of  the  differences 
among  words  for  many  years  and  have  tried  to  group 
words  into  various  classes  so  that  they  could  talk  about 
them  intelligently.  These  classes  have  not  always  been 
the  same  in  number,  nor  have  they  always  had  the  same 
names.  The  various  classes  of  words  are  known  as  the 
“parts  of  speech”,  and  they  will  be  familiar  to  you  as 
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noun,  adjective,  adverb,  verb,  pronoun,  conjunction, 
preposition,  and  interjection. 

This  traditional  classification  has  not  proved  satis- 
factory, and  a dislike  of  the  basis  of  the  classification  has 
transferred  itself  to  the  names.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  find 
linguists  having  such  a hatred  of  names,  for  they  are 
always  telling  other  people  not  to  confuse  the  name  with 
the  thing — and  here  they  are  doing  it  themselves.  How- 
ever, let  us  return  to  the  reasons  which  modern  scholars 
have  for  disliking  the  classification  of  words  into  nouns, 
verbs,  and  so  on. 

If  we  define  a noun  as  the  name  of  something,  then  we 
must  say  that  green  in  the  green  hat  is  a noun  because  it 
certainly  gives  us  the  name  of  a colour.  And  yet  most 
grammars  say  that  the  word  green  in  that  position  is  an 
adjective  because  it  “modifies”  a noun.  Moreover,  it  is 
certainly  unsatisfactory  to  have  a classification  of  parts 
of  speech  based  on  two  very  different  principles.  For 
example,  the  definition  of  a noun  as  the  name  of  some- 
thing is  a definition  based  upon  meaning.  But  the  defini- 
tion of  a conjunction  as  a “joining  word”  is  based  on  the 
position  of  the  conjunction,  not  on  its  meaning.  All  this 
is  like  trying  to  classify  birds  as  big  ones  and  brown  ones. 
Where  do  we  put  the  blue  birds? 

As  a result  of  the  ambiguity  which  can  often  arise  from 
the  traditional  definitions  of  noun,  verb,  and  so  on,  many 
scholars  refuse  to  usve  the  accepted  names  and  merely 
give  numbers  to  the  various  classes  of  words  which  they 
distinguish. 

The  latest  view  on  the  classification  of  words  into 
groups  is  that  of  the  Structural  Linguists.  These 
scholars  claim  that  meaning  is  not  a satisfactory  basis  for 
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the  classification  of  our  parts  of  speech,  Or,  for  that  matter, 
of  our  sentence  patterns.  They  say  that  various  classes  of 
words  can  be  recognized  (a)  by  their  form  (b)  by  the 
positions  they  take  in  recognizable  sentences.  This  is  a 
very  brilliant  theory  and  in  time  will  probably  change  the 
present  ways  of  teaching  English  and  other  languages. 
For  example,  if  we  examine  English  words  as  they  are 
actually  used,  we  can  see  at  once  that  such  a word  as  dog 
does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  as  such  a word  as  great. 
Examine  the  various  forms  in  which  these  two  words  can 
actually  appear:  dog,  dogs,  dog's,  dogs' ; great,  greater, 
greatest.  We  never  find  doger  or  dogest,  great's  or  greats' . 
We  can  say,  therefore,  that  words  like  dog,  cat,  boy,  girl 
belong  to  a class  of  words  which  have  forms  ending  in 
s,  's,  s',  whereas  words  like  great,  larger,  hard  belong  to  a 
different  class  of  words  which  have  the  endings  -er,  -est. 
This  is  a classification  of  words  according  to  their  form, 
not  according  to  their  meaning.  Likewise,  we  can  prove 
that  such  a word  as  dog  often  appears  in  such  positions  as 
these:  The  dog  barks;  I like  dogs.  But  such  words  as  hard 
never  appear  in  that  position : The  hards  bark;  I like  hards. 
We  do  find,  however,  that  words  like  hard  and  great  do  ap- 
pear before  such  words  as  dog:  The  great  dog  barks.  We  can 
say,  therefore,  that  dog  and  great  belong  to  different  classes 
of  words  because  they  have  different  positions  in  sen- 
tences. This  is  a classification  of  words  according  to 
position,  not  according  to  meaning.  It  does  not  matter 
much  what  names  you  give  to  these  and  other  classes  of 
words.  The  important  thing  is  the  basis  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  classes. 

However,  words  do  have  meanings  as  well  as  special 
forms  and  special  positions.  Words  also  have  a history. 
And  sometimes  all  the  facts  must  be  used  to  give  a satis- 
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factory  description  of  a class  of  words.  In  this  book  we 
shall  call  the  various  parts  of  speech  by  their  traditional 
names.  But  we  shall  try  to  give  as  accurate  a definition 
as  possible  of  these  names  in  the  separate  sections  which 
deal  with  them. 

Here  are  a few  notes  on  classification  of  the  parts  of 
speech.  Fuller  information  will  be  found  in  the  sections 
which  deal  with  the  separate  parts  of  speech. 

( i ) Noun  and  pronoun 

These  have  special  forms  for  number  and  case;  and 
pronouns  also  distinguish  person.  They  have  special 
forms  for  gender.  They  cannot  be  compared  or  express 
tense,  mood,  voice.  They  appear  most  often  as  subject  or 
object  of  a verb  or  as  object  of  a preposition. 

(it)  Verb 

The  verb  has  special  forms  to  indicate  tense,  mood, 
voice,  person,  number.  It  cannot  indicate  gender,  com- 
parison, case.  It  appears  most  often  between  noun  and 
noun,  noun  and  adjective,  noun  and  adverb  and  often 
indicates  that  one  noun  acts  upon  another  or  is  to  be 
identified  with  another. 

(in)  Adjective  and  adverb 

These  have  special  forms  to  indicate  comparison.  They 
cannot  indicate  case,  tense,  mood,  voice,  person.  They 
rarely  indicate  number.  Adjectives  appear  most  often 
before  nouns;  adverbs  appear  most  often  before  adjec- 
tives and  after  verbs.' 

(iv)  Connectives 

Connectives  have  separate  forms.  They  can  indicate 
the  relationship  of  one  word  or  group  of  words  to  another, 
as  its  object  or  its  equal. 
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B.  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  CONVERSION 

An  important  principle  to  remember  in  using  English 
is  that  called  conversion  or  functional  shift.  Con- 
version or  functional  shift  refers  to  the  fact  that  some 
words  can  be  converted  or  shifted  in  function  from  one 
class  to  another.  For  example,  the  word  up  functions  as  a 
noun  in  (i)  and  as  an  adverb  in  (ii) : ( i ) Up  is  the  best  way; 
(ii)  We  went  up. 

This  principle  of  conversion  does  not  mean  that  one 
word  “becomes”  another.  It  means  that  a word  belonging 
to  one  class  can,  in  a certain  position,  take  on  some  of  the 
functions  of  a word  belonging  to  another  class. 

On  page  76  you  will  find  a warning  against  using  a 
noun  as  an  adjective  when  a perfectly  satisfactory  ad- 
jective exists.  The  days  of  Shakespeare,  when  nearly  every 
word  could  take  on  the  function  of  another,  are  no  longer 
with  us. 


27.  PHRASE 

A.  PHRASES  ILLUSTRATED  AND  EXPLAINED 

A phrase  is  a group  of  grammatically  related  words 
lacking  either  a subject  or  a finite  verb  and  having  the 
function  of  a noun,  a verb,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb 
within  a sentence. 

A group  of  words  such  as  blue,  run,  lemon,  speed  is  not  a 
phrase.  The  words  are  not  grammatically  related.  Such  a 
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group  of  words  is  just  a group;  not  a phrase,  not  a clause, 
not  a sentence. 

A phrase  can  function  as  a noun,  as  a verb,  as  an  ad- 
jective, as  an  adverb. 

A phrase  composed  of  a preposition  and  a noun  or  pro- 
noun is  called  a prepositional  phrase:  over  the  wall. 
A prepositional  phrase  used  as  an  adverb  is  called  ad- 
verbial; a prepositional  phrase  used  as  an  adjective  is 
called  adjectival.  A phrase  such  as  will  come  or  has  been 
is  called  a verb  phrase.  A phrase  containing  a participle 
is  always  adjectival  and  is  called  a participial  phrase: 
running  down  the  street.  An  infinitive  phrase  contains  an 
infinitive:  To  work  well  produces  good  results.  A gerund 
phrase  contains  a gerund  or  verbal  noun  and  always 
serves  as  a noun;  Leaving  home  is  no  solution  {Leaving 
home,  gerund  phrase,  subject  of  is).  A phrase  used  as  the 
subject  of  a verb  or  as  the  object  of  a verb  or  preposition 
is  called  a noun  phrase. 

B.  PHRASES  WRONGLY  USED  AS  SENTENCES 

Do  not  write  a phrase  as  a complete  sentence  unless 
you  are  reproducing  dialogue,  writing  most  informally, 
or  aiming  at  a special  effect.  A phrase  lacks  either  a sub- 
ject or  a finite  verb  (See  33  B),  and  thus  it  is  not  a 
sentence. 

Write  I went  from  the  village  alone,  leaving  my  home 
behind  me. 

Not  I went  from  the  village  alone.  Leaving  my  home 
behind  me. 

(A  participial  phrase  wrongly  written  as  a full  sen- 
tence.) 
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Write  I found  two  characters  very  interesting;  namely , 
the  Friar  and  the  Doctor. 

Not  I found  two  characters  very  interesting.  Namely , 
the  Friar  and  the  Doctor.  (A  pair  of  appositive  noun  phrases 
wrongly  written  as  a full  sentence.) 

Write  I have  lived  in  many  places:  in  cities , in  towns , 
in  remote  villages. 

Not  I have  lived  in  many  places.  In  cities,  in  towns, 
in  remote  villages.  (A  series  of  prepositional  phrases  wrong- 
ly written  as  a sentence.) 

C.  Due  to  AND  Because  of 

Due  to  is  normally  used  to  form  an  adjective  phrase 
and  should  not  be  used  to  modify  a verb. 

Write  He  failed  because  he  did  not  work. 

Use  due  to  and  not  because  of  after  a noun  or  a noun 
with  a part  of  the  verb  to  be. 

Write  His  failure  was  due  to  lack  of  work. 

Not  His  failure  was  because  of  lack  of  work. 

(Note:  In  the  spoken  language  many  people  use  either 
due  to  or  because  of  after  a noun.) 

D.  MISPLACED  AND  DANGLING 
PHRASES 

Phrases  function  as  other  parts  of  speech,  particularly 
as  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

As  adverbs  and  adjectives,  they  are  sometimes  mis- 
placed or  given  nothing  to  modify.  For  a full  treatment  of 
misplaced  and  dangling  phrases  see  Section  22,  B and  C. 
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Exercises  on  Section  27 

1 . Explain  the  difference  between  a phrase  and  a clause, 
giving  two  examples  of  each. 

2.  The  following  examples  contain  both  full  sentences 
and  also  phrases  used  as  sentences.  Rewrite  the  examples, 
incorporating  the  phrases  into  the  sentences  which  ac- 
company them. 

(a)  I accompanied  Mr.  Milo  to  the  door.  Wishing 
him  good  luck. 

C b ) I did  not  like  the  novel.  Especially  its  ending. 

(c)  He  has  at  last  completed  the  course.  After 
studying  for  two  years. 

(d)  This  information  can  easily  be  found.  According 
to  my  experience,  anyway. 

(e)  My  ambition  is  a large  one.  To  travel  all  over 
the  world. 

(/)  They  found  him  lying  on  the  ground.  Shot  in  the 

back. 


28.  PREPARING  TO  WRITE  AN  ESSAY 

A.  LIMITING  YOUR  SUBJECT 

Before  you  begin  to  write  an  essay,  you  must  make 
careful  preparations.  Most  teachers  would  agree  that  the 
poorest  essays  that  they  see  are  those  which  have  been 
written  with  no  preparation,  no  plan. 
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Most  of  the  topics  for  essays  assigned  to  you  will  be 
limited  by  your  instructor  with  two  things  in  mind : ( a ) 
your  ability  and  your  knowledge;  ( b ) the  time  at  your 
disposal. 

Sometimes,  however,  an  instructor  will  deliberately  give 
you  a broad  topic  and  ask  you  to  write  an  essay  con- 
nected with  it  in  order  to  find  out,  among  other  things, 
if  you  have  the  good  sense  to  limit  the  subject  for  your- 
self. For  example,  you  might  be  asked  to  write  on  some 
topic  in  the  field  of  education.  Now  you  must  not  write 
vaguely  on  education  or  on  anything  else;  although 
many  people  do.  But  you  must  decide  upon  some  particu- 
lar aspect  of  this  broad  subject.  You  must  limit  it  to 
something  that  is  within  your  own  experience  or  to  some- 
thing on  which  you  can  get  information  from  books  or 
from  other  people.  Perhaps  this  is  your  last  year  at 
school,  and  you  are  thinking  what  your  education  has 
done  for  you  and  what  it  has  failed  to  do  for  you.  You 
might,  then,  limit  the  broad  subject,  education,  to  one 
aspect  of  it:  What  Education  Has  Done  for  Me.  You  might 
be  interested  in  writing  about  the  growth  of  education 
because  you  have  been  reading  about  it.  Whatever  you 
decide  on  this  or  any  other  broad  subject,  make  your 
particular  topic  one  that  you  know  about  or  that  you  can 
handle  competently  in  the  time  at  your  disposal. 

B.  THE  WHOLE  AND  ITS  PARTS:  PARAGRAPHS 

Let  us  assume  that  now  you  have  a topic  which  satisfies 
the  requirements  outlined  above.  You  have  given  the 
matter  some  thought,  and  you  know,  roughly,  what  you 
wish  to  say.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  you 
are  to  write  on  The  Most  Interesting  Man  I Have  Met. 
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Now  you  must  begin  to  ask  yourself  questions.  What 
about  this  interesting  man?  Who  was  he?  Why  was  he 
interesting?  When  did  I meet  him?  How  did  I meet  him? 
Break  your  topic  into  manageable  units.  Write  down 
brief,  comprehensive  headings  for  these  units.  These  are 
to  be  your  paragraphs. 

A complete  essay  is  not  built  up  from  isolated  para- 
graphs. It  is  the  division  into  manageable  parts  of  a 
complete  description  or  narrative  or  discussion  which 
exists,  for  the  time  being,  in  your  own  mind.  In  a nar- 
rative, for  example,  the  units  or  paragraphs  might  be  the 
various  events.  In  a discussion  they  might  be  the  various 
points.  Paragraphs  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  writer  and 
the  reader.  In  making  his  divisions,  the  writer  marshals 
his  ideas,  gets  them  into  the  proper  order.  In  reading  the 
divisions,  the  reader  is  following  a series  of  units  that  he 
can  handle,  provided  that  they  are  really  units  and  not 
divisions  made  without  any  reason. 

So  now  you  have  a series  of  headings,  and  each  heading 
represents  a possible  paragraph.  Examine  these  headings 
carefully.  Are  they  in  the  proper  order?  Do  some  of  them 
repeat  other  headings?  Are  they  all  relevant?  Are  they 
all  units,  rather  than  units  and  a bit? 

Let  us  look  at  some  possible  paragraph  headings  for  an 
essay  on  The  Most  Interesting  Man  I Have  Met:  ( a ) I fall 
in  the  creek  and  am  rescued  by  Mr.  Smith;  ( h ) A brief 
history  of  our  village;  (e)  I begin  to  learn  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
views  on  life;  (d)  He  takes  me  home  and  gives  me  dry 
clothes;  ( e ) His  views  on  life  are  based  on  experience 
and  on  books;  (/)  How  Mr.  Smith  has  put  his  ideas  into 
practice;  ( g ) The  biggest  storm  in  history  on  the  day  I 
fell  in  the  creek. 
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Now,  what  has  ( b ) to  do  with  the  topic?  Nothing.  Let 
us  remove  ( b ) and  save  it  for  another  essay.  Perhaps  (c) 
and  ( e ) should  make  just  one  paragraph.  Together  they 
do  make  a complete  unit.  Heading  ( d ) should  certainly 
follow  (a)  with  nothing  between  them  because  they  are 
events  which  actually  follow  in  time. 

This  time  the  ideas  are  in  better  order.  Irrelevant 
material  has  been  removed.  Paragraphs  which  should  be 
combined  have  been  combined.  Perhaps  you  can  begin  to 
write  your  essay.  The  scheme  is  not  perfect  by  any  means. 
Little  is  said  about  Mr.  Smith  and  his  job,  about  the  way 
he  came  to  your  community.  Perhaps  other  headings, 
other  paragraphs,  should  be  added  in  their  proper  places. 

You  can  see  that  this  book  cannot  write  an  essay  for 
you.  It  can  only  show  you  how  to  go  about  writing  your 
essays  in  a competent  fashion.  Only  you  know  what  you 
wish  to  say.  What  the  reader  demands  is  that  you  say  it 
in  a logical,  complete,  manageable  way. 

How  long  is  a paragraph?  There  is  no  answer  to  this. 
It  is  as  long  as  it  needs  to  be  to  do  a proper  job  of  descrip- 
tion or  discussion. 

When  do  you  make  a new  paragraph?  A new  paragraph 
is  needed  for  every  complete  change  of  subject  and,  in 
dialogue,  for  every  change  of  speaker. 

A paragraph,  like  a sentence,  must  have  unity  of 
thought.  A reader  has  grounds  for  complaint  if  a para- 
graph which  begins,  “Now  let  us  examine  logo's  treachery 
. . . .”  actually  deals  with  Desdemona’s  loyalty.  Your  own 
private  paragraph  heading  reveals  the  contents  of  your 
paragraph  to  you.  If  your  own  paragraph  heading  is 
I fall  in  the  creek  and  am  rescued  by  Mr.  Smith , that  is 
what  your  paragraph  is  about.  No  more,  no  less. 
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In  order  to  impress  on  students  the  need  for  unity  of 
thought  within  each  paragraph,  some  instructors  ask  for 
a topic  sentence  to  be  underlined.  However,  not  all 
paragraphs  contain  a topic  sentence;  but  all  contain  one 
topic,  and  all  must  stick  to  that  topic. 

Here  is  a paragraph  which  has  a topic  sentence,  the 
opening  one.  And  yet  the  writer  ignores  the  topic  he  has 
set  himself  by  dragging  in  irrelevant  material  in  the  last 
sentence : 

“ Canada  is  a country  which  offers  great  variety  in 
scenery.  There  is  something  for  everybody.  If  you  like  the 
sea , you  have  the  choice  of  two  great  coastal  regions.  If  you 
prefer  the  rolling  prairies , go  West,  young  man!  For  those 
who  long  for  the  mountains,  the  Rockies  are  waiting.  No 
matter  what  your  tastes,  Canada  can  cater  to  them.  The 
settlement  of  Canada  was  begun  long  ago,  but  the  country 
still  needs  men  and  women  of  courage. ' ’ 

The  following  paragraph  begins  by  asking  a question, 
and  the  question  and  its  answer  are  the  topic  of  the  para- 
graph. Thus  the  topic  of  the  paragraph  does  not  lie  in  one 
sentence  only,  although  the  first  sentence  is  the  key 
sentence : 

l,What  is  the  wealth  of  a country?  Some  people  would 
answer  at  once  that  it  is  the  economic  resources  of  that 
country.  But  the  answer  is  not  quite  so  simple.  Even  a little 
thought  tells  us  that  economic  resources  are  of  little  value 
unless  they  are  used  in  the  best  interests  of  a country.  And 
to  achieve  this,  a country  needs  good  government.  Good 
government  can  only  be  achieved  through  the  efforts  of  a 
thoughtful  and  well-educated  nation.  Perhaps,  then,  the 
answer  to  our  question  is  this:  the  wealth  of  a country  is  its 
people  and  its  economic  resources .” 
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You  will  see  that  the  above  paragraph  is  made  up  of 
possible  answers  to  a question  and  that  it  ends  with  an 
attempt  at  a satisfactory  answer.  Thus  the  paragraph  is 
completely  self-contained. 

Here  is  a paragraph  which  begins  by  introducing  the 
topic  in  the  first  and  second  sentences.  It  then  goes  on 
with  an  anecdote  to  illustrate  the  point.  The  final  sentence 
concludes  the  paragraph  and  makes  it  complete. 

“I  once  believed  the  old  saying , ‘ You  can't  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks.'  But  I do  not  believe  it  any  longer.  Why,  my 
own  dog  has  learned  more  tricks  by  himself  in  his  old  age 
than  many  a man  learns  in  his  whole  life.  For  example, 
the  other  week  my  father  put  a new  lock  on  our  front  gate. 
The  old  lock  was  almost  useless,  and  Laddie  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  pushing  against  the  gate  until  it  opened  and 
let  him  out  on  the  street.  This  new  lock  was  to  keep  Laddie 
inside.  And  it  did  so  for  a few  days.  But  Laddie  soon  dis- 
covered that  if  he  stood  on  his  hind  legs  and  pressed  with 
one  front  paw  on  the  lock,  the  gate  would  open.  My  father 
was  quite  surprised  to  see  old  Laddie  walking  down  the 
street  once  again!  Believe  me,  an  old  dog  certainly  can  learn 
new  tricks." 

Although  all  paragraphs  should  be  complete  in  thought, 
they  are  not  quite  so  self-contained  as  the  two  examples 
which  you  have  just  read.  Most  paragraphs  are  units  in 
a larger  work  and,  except  for  the  first  and  last  paragraphs 
in  an  essay  or  chapter,  they  look  forward  to  the  following 
paragraph  or  back  to  the  preceding  one.  Here,  as  an 
example  is  a paragraph  which  begins  by  stating  its  topic 
and  proceeds  by  illustrating  this  topic.  But  this  paragraph 
does  not  have  a concluding  sentence  to  round  it  off.  It 
obviously  needs  to  be  followed  by  something  more,  by 
another  paragraph  carrying  the  events  along  still  further. 
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“I  remember  very  well  the  first  time  that  I met  Mr.  Bile. 
It  was  raining , and  the  streets  were  treacherous  and  slippery. 
I had  just  left  the  office , and  I was  walking  rapidly  along 
Jasper.  Suddenly , out  of  the  corner  of  an  eye , I saw  an  old 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Without  thinking  of  the 
danger  from  the  busy  traffic,  I stepped  off  the  sidewalk.  There 
was  a warning  shout,  a scream  of  brakes,  and  a strong  arm 
pulled  me  to  safety  as  a heavy  car  skidded  past  me,  inches 
from  my  face.  ‘ Well ,'  said  a deep  voice,  lI  suppose  that 
could  be  called  a close  shave.'" 

Now,  although  that  paragraph  is  complete,  yet  we  ex- 
pect something  more.  We  expect  the  next  incident  because 
it  is  obvious  that  the  affair  did  not  end  there.  Perhaps  the 
next  paragraph  would  be  something  like  this : 

11 1 turned  around,  ashamed  of  my  thoughtless  behaviour, 
and  tried  to  get  a glimpse  of  my  helper.  Although  his  voice 
was  kind,  his  face  was  very  grim.  lThat  was  a silly  thing 
to  do,'  he  said. 

It  will  not  happen  again,'  I replied.  1 Thank  you  for 
what  you  did.'" 

(Note:  Although  every  change  of  speaker  requires  a 
new  paragraph  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a separate 
paragraph  to  introduce  a speaker  whose  words  really  form 
a part  of  the  incident  being  described.  However,  there 
would  be  nothing  wrong  in  making  the  sentence  lThat 
was  a silly  thing  to  do,'  he  said  into  a complete  paragraph. 
Likewise,  the  sentence  which  begins  lWell,’  said  a deep 
voice  ....  could  stand  as  a complete  paragraph.) 

C.  PUTTING  PEN  TO  PAPER 

Once  you  are  satisfied  with  your  plan,  with  your  title 
and  your  paragraph  headings,  you  are  ready  to  write.  Do 
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not  include  the  paragraph  headings  in  your  essay  unless 
you  are  asked  to  do  so. 

(i)  Use  the  kind  of  paper  recommended  by  your  in- 
structor. If  he  leaves  it  to  you,  use  white  paper  of  a 
standard  size  (83^  by  11  inches). 

(ii)  Write  your  full  name,  the  date,  the  name  of  the 
course  of  study  in  the  top  left  corner  of  the  first  page. 

Write  legibly.  Number  all  pages  in  the  top  right  corner. 

(Hi)  Leave  adequate  margins.  Write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only.  If  your  instructor  does  not  give  you  specific 
directions,  leave  a space  of  two  inches  between  the  top  of 
the  first  page  and  your  title.  Leave  a margin  of  an  inch 
on  each  side  of  your  writing.  Leave  a margin  of  at  least 
one  inch  between  the  last  line  and  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

(iv)  Centre  your  title. 

(v)  It  is  a convention  not  to  refer  to  your  title  as  if  it 
were  a sentence  in  your  essay.  If  your  title  is  Oil  or 
Agriculture  for  Alberta?  do  not  begin  your  essay  with  This 
question  is  a real  one  .... 

(vi)  Indent  each  paragraph  by  writing  the  first  word 
about  one  inch  from  the  margin  on  the  left. 

(vii)  If  you  quote  material  from  some  book  or  periodi- 
cal, do  not  alter  it  in  any  way.  Centre  all  quotations  from 
poetry:  centre  prose  quotations  more  than  three  lines  in 
length.  Shorter  prose  quotations  may  be  written  in  the 
body  of  your  paragraph. 

(viii)  Acknowledge  in  footnotes  all  quotations  and  all 
opinions  which  are  not  your  own. 

(See  Section  11  for  the  form  of  footnotes.) 
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(ix)  Bibliography. 

(See  Section  4 on  the  making  of  a bibliography.) 


29.  PRONOUN 

A.  PRONOUNS  ILLUSTRATED  AND  EXPLAINED 

A pronoun  is  often  defined  as  a “word  that  stands  for  a 
noun”.  However,  some  scholars  have  objected  to  this 
definition,  pointing  out  that  such  words  as  nobody  and  who 
do  not  “stand  for”  anything  in  such  sentences  as  Who  is 
that  man?  and  Nobody  will  believe  him.  The  definition  of  a 
pronoun  as  “standing  for  or  in  place  of”  a noun  is  often 
based  upon  the  meaning  of  the  various  pronouns;  and 
meaning  alone  is  not  a safe  guide  to  the  classification  of 
words  grammatically. 

Nouns  and  some  pronouns  are,  indeed,  much  alike  in 
the  ideas  they  can  express  and  in  the  positions  they  can 
take  in  sentences.  They  can  express  number  (singular  or 
plural);  they  can  express  person  (I,  we,  us,  he,  she,  it, 
they,  you,  although  all  nouns  and  many  pronouns  express 
person  by  means  of  the  verbs  which  accompany  them) ; 
they  can  appear  in  the  same  positions,  as  subject  or 
object  of  a verb,  object  of  a preposition,  subjective  com- 
plement of  a verb.  Nouns  and  pronouns  can  express 
gender  (See  Section  12),  but  they  cannot  express  time 
as  the  verb  can. 

You  can  see,  then,  that  nouns  and  pronouns  have 
enough  in  common  for  them  to  be  regarded  as  belonging 
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to  a class  of  words  different  from  other  classes.  And  some 
grammarians  class  them  together  as  substantives. 

Although  a pronoun  does  not  always  “stand  for”  a 
noun,  it  often  refers  to  a noun,  called  its  antecedent: 
John  is  a smart  hoy , and  he  will  succeed.  Here  he  refers  to 
John  and  avoids  repetition  of  that  word.  He  also  agrees 
with  John  in  number,  person,  and  gender;  and  both  are  in 
the  nominative  case.  This  is  what  most  grammarians 
mean  when  they  say  that  a pronoun  “stands  for”  a noun. 
But  as  we  have  seen,  not  all  pronouns  do  this.  There  is  no 
antecedent  for  who  in  Who  wrote  this  hook? 

Pronoun  is  the  name  given  to  a class  of  words  in 
English  which  can  express  number,  person,  case,  gender, 
and  which  normally  take  those  positions  in  sentences 
called  the  subject,  the  object,  the  subjective  comple- 
ment (or  predicate  nominative) : The  hoys  do  not  like  him 
(where  him  is  the  object  of  like  and  has  singular  number, 
third  person,  and  masculine  gender);  Nobody  has  come 
(where  nobody  is  singular  in  number,  either  masculine  or 
feminine  in  gender,  third  person,  and  is  said  to  be  in  the 
nominative  case  as  the  subject  of  the  verb) ; This  is  he 
(where  he  is  singular,  masculine,  third  person,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  subjective  complement  (or  predicate  nomina- 
tive) of  the  verb). 

(Note:  The  possessive  forms  his , her , my , our,  your, 
their,  its,  can  have  the  positions  of  adjectives:  Compare 
the  position  of  my  in  my  house  with  that  of  green  in  green 
trees.  Compare  the  position  of  his  in  his  father  with  that  of 
small  in  small  animals.) 

B.  CLASSES  OF  PRONOUNS 

Pronouns  can  be  classified  as  personal  {he,  she,  you, 
etc.);  interrogative  {Who  is  that?)',  relative  {The 
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man  who  spoke  to  you  has  gone ) ; reflexive  (He  hurled 
himself  at  the  thief) ; intensive  (I  myself  saw  it) ; demon- 
strative (this,  that) ; impersonal  (It  is  known  that  Latin 
and  English  are  related  languages) . 

C.  ERRORS  IN  CASE 

For  a full  treatment  of  case  see  Section  6. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas  the  noun  has 
mainly  lost  its  special  forms  to  indicate  case  (nominative, 
objective),  the  pronoun  has  preserved  some  of  these 
special  forms  to  indicate  various  cases:  I,  me,  his,  him, 
she,  her,  we,  us,  they,  their,  them,  who,  whom,  whose,  it,  its. 

Because  nouns  have  no  special  forms  for  case  (except 
the  possessive)  there  is  never  any  trouble  in  using  them  in 
a particular  construction : The  hoy  ran  away  (boy  has  the 
nominative  case) : I like  that  hoy  (hoy  here  is  said  to  be  in 
the  objective  case — but  it  has  the  same  form  as  the  nom- 
inative). But  with  those  pronouns  which  do  have  special 
forms  for  case,  confusion  can  arise.  And  we  find  careless 
writers  using  the  form  of  the  nominative  case  for  the 
objective  case  and  so  on. 

(i)  When  the  pronoun  is  the  subject  of  a verb  or  its 
subjective  complement,  it  takes  the  case  of  the  nomin- 
ative. 

Write  We  hoys  intend  to  decide  the  matter. 

Not  Us  hoys  intend  to  decide  the  matter  (where  us  is  the 
objective  case). 

(Note:  Carl  Sandburg  in  Always  the  Young  Strangers 
prefers  Us  hoys  in  this  construction.) 

Write  He  and  I are  going  to  Montreal. 
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Not  Him  and  me  are  going  to  Montreal  (the  objective 
forms  wrongly  used). 

Write  This  is  she. 

Not  This  is  her  (where  her  is  the  objective  wrongly 
used  as  a predicate  nominative). 

Write  It  was  he  who  told  me  to  do  it. 

Not  It  was  him  who  told  me  to  do  it  (where  him  is  an 
objective  case  wrongly  used  as  a predicate  nominative). 

(Note:  It  is  me  is  not  yet  generally  accepted  as  good 
written  English.) 

(ii)  When  the  pronoun  is  the  object  (direct  or  in- 
direct) of  a verb,  a participle,  or  a preposition,  use  the 
objective  case. 

Write  Whom  did  you  see? 

Not  Who  did  you  see?  (Where  who  is  the  nominative 
case  wrongly  used  as  the  object  of  see.) 

(Note:  Who  did  you  see?  is  frequently  heard  in  many 
circles.) 

Write  They  introduced  her  to  the  group. 

Not  They  introduced  she  to  the  group  (where  she  is  the 
nominative  case  wrongly  used  as  the  object  of  introduced) . 

Write  John  gave  me  a dollar. 

Not  John  gave  I a dollar  (where  I is  the  nominative 
case  wrongly  used  as  the  indirect  object  after  gave). 

Write  I do  not  like  watching  him. 

Not  I do  not  like  watching  he  (where  he  is  the  nomina- 
tive case  wrongly  used  after  watching). 
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Write  Between  you  and  me,  the  answer  is  correct. 

Not  Between  you  and  I,  the  answer  is  correct  (where  the 
nominative  case  I is  wrongly  used  as  the  object  of  the 
preposition  between. 

{Hi)  When  the  pronoun  is  the  subject  or  complement 
of  an  infinitive,  use  the  objective  case. 

Write  My  mother  believed  that  boy  to  be  me. 

Not  My  mother  believed  that  boy  to  be  I (where  I is  the 
nominative  case  wrongly  used). 

Write  The  boys  asked  him  to  act  as  editor. 

Not  The  boys  asked  he  to  act  as  editor  (where  he  is  the 
nominative  case  wrongly  used). 

{iv)  Use  the  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun 
before  a verbal  noun. 

Write  I never  liked  his  singing. 

Not  I never  liked  him  singing  (unless  you  really  mean 
I do  not  like  him  when  he  is  actually  singing ). 

(Note:  Where  the  pronoun  has  no  special  possessive 
form,  use  a possessive  formed  by  of  and  the  accusative 
case  of  the  pronoun  or  the  common  form,  this,  that. 

Write  I never  heard  of  that  being  done. 

Not  I never  heard  of  that's  being  done  (that’s  means 
“that  is”).) 

Write  I saw  this  "happening . 

Not  I saw  this's  happening. 

(Note:  The  forms  ours,  yours,  theirs  do  not  take  an 
apostrophe.  There  are  no  such  forms  as  our' s,  your' s, 
their's.) 
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D.  ERRORS  IN  REFERENCE 

As  some  pronouns,  but  not  all,  are  often  used  to  avoid 
repetition  of  a noun  or  of  another  pronoun,  it  is  im- 
portant to  see  that  the  reference  is  clear  and  accurate. 

James  agreed  that  he  had  made  a mistake.  In  this  sentence 
the  pronoun  he  refers  to  the  noun  James , which  is  called 
its  antecedent.  The  reference  is  clear  and  accurate  be- 
cause both  words  have  the  same  number  (singular),  both 
have  the  same  gender  (masculine),  both  have  the  same 
person  (third),  both  have  the  same  case  (nominative). 
Therefore  the  pronoun  he  refers  unmistakably  to  the  noun 
James.  Antecedent  and  pronoun  are  said  to  agree  in 
number,  gender,  person,  case.  As  a result  of  these  facts, 
we  can  say  that  the  reference  is  clear.  The  pronoun  refers 
clearly  to  its  antecedent. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  are  faced  with  a reference 
that  is  not  clear  and  causes  ambiguity  or  vagueness  or 
other  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Take  this 
sentence,  for  example:  It  said  on  the  radio  that  the  weather 
would  change.  Where  is  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  it? 
To  what  or  to  whom  does  the  pronoun  refer?  Take  this 
sentence : Canada  is  a large  country:  they  get  great  variety  in 
scenery  there.  To  whom  does  they  refer?  There  is  no  noun 
to  which  the  pronoun  they  can  refer  in  the  sentence. 
Therefore  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  a clear  reference. 

(i)  Construct  sentences  in  such  a way  that  there  is  no 
ambiguity  about  the  reference  of  the  pronoun. 

Mary  told  her  mother  that  she  was  a had  cook.  Now,  to 
whom  does  the  she  refer?  We  sometimes  say  that  a pro- 
noun refers  to  its  closest  antecedent,  in  this  case  mother. 
But  perhaps  Mary  means  that  she  herself  cannot  cook. 
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So  that  there  need  be  no  doubt,  write  the  sentence  thus: 
Mary  said  to  her  mother , “ I am  a bad  cook." 

He  has  a radio  in  the  car  which  his  brother  bought.  Did 
his  brother  buy  the  car  or  the  radio?  We  assume  that  he 
bought  the  car,  for  a pronoun  refers  to  the  nearest  ante- 
cedent. However,  perhaps  his  brother  bought  the  radio  for 
the  car.  Avoid  any  ambiguity  by  writing  In  the  car  he 
has  a radio  which  his  brother  bought. 

(ii)  Avoid  the  vague  use  of  it,  they , them,  that.  Nothing 
is  more  irritating  to  the  reader  than  a vague  use  of 
pronouns. 

Write  Today's  paper  carries  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  Edmonton  won  the  cup. 

Not  It  says  in  the  paper  that  Edmonton  won  the  cup. 

(This  use  of  it  is  vague.  Does  the  pronoun  refer  to  the 
sports  column  or  what?) 

Write  In  Alberta  there  are  mountains. 

Not  In  Alberta  they  have  mountains.  (The  they  is  vague. 
It  has  no  antecedent  at  all.) 

Write  John  likes  to  swim,  and  in  Vancouver  he  will 
get  plenty  of  swimming. 

Not  John  likes  to  swim,  and  in  Vancouver  he  will  get 
plenty  of  that.  (The  reader  here  asks  “of  what”?) 

E.  ERRORS  IN  PERSON  AND  IN  GENDER 

The  personal  pronouns  are  so  called  because  they 
can  indicate  (a)  the  person  speaking  (I,  we, — first  person), 
(b)  the  person  spoken  to  (you, — second  person),  (c)  the 
person  spoken  about  (he,  she,  it,  they, — third  person). 
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All  other  pronouns  indicate  person  through  the  medium 
of  the  verb : Nobody  goes  (third  person  singular  indicated 
by  the  ending  of  the  verb). 

Occasionally  confusion  can  be  caused  by  an  incorrect 
use  of  person. 

When  one  goes  to  the  coast , you  find  conditions  very 
pleasant.  Here  one  is  in  the  third  person,  but  you  is  in 
the  second  person.  The  sentence  is  thus  talking  about  two 
different  degrees  of  person  as  if  they  were  the  same.  The 
sentence  should  read : When  one  goes  to  the  coast , he  (or  one ) 
finds  conditions  very  pleasant. 

Complete  confusion  can  be  caused  by  needless  changes 
in  person. 

Write  If  a man  dislikes  reading , he  will  dislike  most 
things. 

Not  If  a man  dislikes  reading , you  will  dislike  most 
things  (where  man  is  in  the  third  person  and  you  is  in  the 
second  person). 

Write  One  should  read  in  order  to  improve  his  (or  one's ) 
knowledge. 

Not  One  should  read  in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge 
(where  one  is  in  the  third  person  and  our  is  in  the  first 
person). 

The  matter  of  gender  in  a language  like  English  does 
not  normally  cause  confusion.  Few  people  would  follow 
the  word  girl  by  the  pronoun  he.  But  sometimes  people 
are  troubled  by  such  a sentence  as  Every  student  must 
sign  his  name.  What  about  the  students  who  are  girls? 
Should  we  not  write  his  or  her  namel 

The  use  of  his  alone  is  acceptable  when  it  refers  to  both 
sexes.  The  his  or  her  combination  is  clumsy.  Of  course,  if 
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student  or  a similar  word  referred  exclusively  to  girls , 
then  we  should  write  her  name.  But  you  may  write,  for 
example,  Everybody  must  do  his  duty  (referring  to  both 
sexes).  If  you  are  really  anxious  to  segregate  the  sexes, 
you  can  write  All  men  and  all  women  must  do  their  duty. 

F.  ERRORS  OF  AGREEMENT  IN  NUMBER 

In  D above  we  discussed  the  nature  of  “agreement”. 

A pronoun  must  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  number, 
person,  and  gender : That  book  is  interesting , and  it  has 
proved  popular  {it  agrees  with  its  antecedent  book  in 
number  (singular),  in  person  (third),  and  in  gender 
(neuter). 

In  E above  we  showed  how  lack  of  agreement  in  person 
and  gender  can  cause  confusion.  Here  we  deal  with  agree- 
ment in  number. 

{i)  A pronoun  must  agree  in  number  with  its  ante- 
cedent. 

Write  Everybody  must  make  his  own  decision. 

Not  Everybody  must  make  their  own  decision  (because 
everybody  is  singular). 

One,  everyone,  each,  somebody,  either,  kind,  sort,  nobody 

should  be  followed  by  a singular  pronoun. 

None  can  be  regarded  as  singular  or  plural : None  has  a 
better  claim  than  he;  None  have  a better  claim  than  they. 

(ii)  When  two  antecedents  are  joined  by  and,  they 
should  normally  be  followed  by  a plural  pronoun. 

Mr.  Smith  and  his  son  have  opened  their  new  store. 
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(Note:  My  friend  and  helper  has  brought  his  tools , where 
the  two  antecedents  are  to  be  regarded  as  one  unit: 
My  friend  who  is  also  my  helper  has  brought  his  tools.) 

{Hi)  Two  or  more  singular  antecedents  joined  by  or , 
nor  take  a singular  pronoun. 

Write  Neither  Mary  nor  Joan  has  brought  her  slippers. 

Not  Neither  Mary  nor  Joan  has  brought  their  slippers. 

( iv ) Two  antecedents,  one  singular  and  one  plural, 
joined  by  or,  nor  are  followed  by  a verb  in  agreement 
with  the  closer  antecedent. 

Write  Neither  the  boy  nor  his  brothers  have  brought  their 
work. 

Write  Either  my  parents  or  my  uncle  is  to  meet  us. 

(Note:  Many  people  prefer  to  let  the  sound  of  the 
language  guide  them  here  and  say,  Either  my  parents  or 
my  uncle  are  to  meet  us.  There  is,  of  course,  no  possibility 
of  error  with  Either  my  parents  or  my  uncle  will  meet  us.) 

(v)  When  a pronoun  has  a collective  noun  as  an  ante- 
cedent, the  pronoun  is  singular  if  the  noun  is  thought  of 
as  a single  unit,  plural  if  the  noun  is  thought  of  as  plural. 

The  government  has  examined  its  position. 

The  government  are  divided  on  the  question  of  their  de- 
parture. 

Avoid  using  a collective  noun  and  its  pronoun  as 
singular  and  as  plural  in  the  same  sentence. 

Write  The  orchestra  has  sent  for  its  instruments  and  its 
conductor. 
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Not  The  orchestra  has  sent  for  its  instruments  and  their 
conductor. 

G.  Who,  that,  which,  whose 

Use  who  to  refer  to  persons. 

Use  which  to  refer  to  animals,  ideas,  things. 

Use  that  to  refer  to  persons  and  things. 

Whose  most  often  refers  to  persons ; but  it  is  also  found 
referring  to  animals  and  things  when  the  construction  of 
which  seems  clumsy. 

Write  My  brother,  who  is  a student,  plays  hockey  for 
the  Bruins. 

The  ideas  which  you  express  in  your  essay  are  not  sound. 

This  is  the  book  that  I wish  to  return. 

All  the  boys  whose  names  appear  below  are  going  to  the 
Calgary  Stampede. 

This  is  the  book  of  which  the  covers  are  broken. 

I like  a horse  whose  spirit  is  not  broken. 

(Note:  The  words,  this,  that,  these,  those  can  also  func- 
tion as  adjectival  modifiers:  that  house,  these  dogs. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  these  and  those  can  be 
replaced  before  nouns  by  the  personal  pronouns  they, 
them.  It  is  correct  to 'say  these  boys,  but  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  them  boys  or  they  boys.) 

H.  Such  AND  same 

The  words  such  and  same  are  adjectives  and  also  pro- 
nouns. It  is  not  correct  to  substitute  the  pronoun  such 
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Exercises  on  Section  29 


for  constructions  which  require  the  adjective  such  plus  a 
noun. 

Write  I like  fishing,  hunting,  and  all  such  sports. 

Not  I like  fishing,  hunting,  and  such. 

Do  not  use  same  too  much.  It  is  better  to  write  I have 
received  your  letter,  and  thank  you  for  it  than  . . . thank 
you  for  same. 

Exercises  on  Section  29 

1.  ( a ) Name  the  qualities  which  pronouns  and  nouns 
have  in  common. 

( h ) How  do  pronouns  resemble  adjectives? 

(c)  Can  pronouns  express  the  comparative  and 
superlative  degrees? 

2.  Why  are  errors  in  case  more  frequent  with  pro- 
nouns than  with  nouns? 

3.  What  are  the  errors  in  case  in  the  following  sen- 
tences? Rewrite  the  sentences  correctly. 

{a)  Us  fellows  have  decided  to  play. 

( b ) It  was  them  who  rang  the  bell. 

(c)  Who  do  you  mean? 

(d)  You  and  her  must  make  up  your  minds.  Is  she 
engaged  to  you,  or  are  you  engaged  to  she?  In  fact,  tell  us 
whom  is  engaged  to  who? 

(e)  They  really  took  him  to  be  I. 

4.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun  in  the 
following  sentences.  If  necessary,  rewrite  the  sentences 
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completely.  Explain  what  particular  kind  of  errors  you  are 
correcting. 

(a)  J ohn  told  his  friend  that  he  was  a very  poor  sport. 

(b)  Did  you  hear  that  it  said  we  are  to  have  a 
holiday? 

(c)  One  catches  lots  of  fish  in  Canada  if  you  go  to  the 
right  place. 

(d)  In  Australia  they  have  so  many  rabbits  that 
what  they  can’t  eat  they  can. 

(e)  Everybody  must  bring  their  own  cup. 

(/)  Either  my  father  or  my  sisters  is  home. 

( g ) My  sister,  that  plays  for  the  Cats,  has  broken 
her  ankle. 

( h ) Them  dogs  are  ruining  my  lawn. 

(i)  If  you  read  a good  deal,  a person  is  bound  to 
learn  something. 

(J)  A good  book  is  like  a mirror.  If  a fool  looks  in, 
they  can  not  expect  a genius  to  look  out. 

( k ) Here  are  the  names  of  the  boys  which  are  going 
swimming. 

(/)  Thank  you  for  sending  the  money.  We  received 
the  same  yesterday. 

( m ) The  lion,  who  is  a noble  animal,  is  called  the 
King  of  Beasts. 
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30.  PUNCTUATION 


A.  PERIOD 

(i)  Use  a period  to  mark  the  end  of  a declarative  sen- 
tence. That  is  the  man  who  saved  the  game. 

(ii)  Use  a period  after  an  indirect  question  and  at  the 
end  of  a mild  imperative  or  exclamatory  sentence. 

He  asked  me  where  I was  going. 

Close  the  door. 

Let  us  go. 

(Hi)  Use  a period  after  an  accepted  abbreviation  (see 
Section  1) : Mr.,  Dr.,  A.D. 

(iv)  Use  a period  before  decimal  figures,  to  separate 
the  figures  of  dollars  from  cents,  before  the  figures  of 
cents:  5.36,  $ 12.40 , $.10. 

(■ v ) Use  three  periods  to  indicate  the  omission  of  some 
part  of  quoted  material.  When  the  omission  is  at  the 
end  of  a sentence,  use  four  periods : “.  . . have  never  seen 
greater  men  than  these  . . .;  we  have  never  known  finer 
people  than  these  are  . . . 

(vi)  Use  a period  after  initials  of  a person’s  name : 

Smith,  W.  E. 

(Note:  Do  not  use  a period  with  such  contractions 
and  abbreviations  as  the  following  unless  they  end  a 
sentence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  example  CKUA:  won't, 
15th,  CKUA.) 
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Punctuation:  The  Comma 

(Note:  A period  used  as  a sign  of  abbreviation  at  the 
end  of  a sentence  also  serves  as  the  mark  of  end  punctua- 
tion: The  speaker  was  Tom  Wilson , M.A.) 

B.  EXCLAMATION  MARK 

(i)  The  exclamation  mark  is  used  to  punctuate  com- 
mands or  expressions  of  great  surprise  or  emotion. 

Get  out  of  my  sight! 

What  a mistake! 

(ii)  An  exclamation  mark  is  often  used  in  parentheses 
to  indicate  sarcasm. 

She  claimed  that  the  accident  (!)  was  my  fault. 

C.  QUESTION  MARK 

(i)  The  question  mark  is  used  at  the  end  of  a direct 
question. 

Where  is  he? 

(ii)  A question  mark  enclosed  in  parentheses  may  be 
used  to  express  doubt. 

I said  that  his  poem  (?)  was  not  very  good. 

D.  COMMA 

(i)  Use  a comma  before  a coordinating  conjunction  (and 
hut , nor,  or,  for,  yet)  which  joins  two  independent  clauses. 

I went  to  the  play  last  night,  hut  I found  the  performance 
very  dull. 

(Note:  When  the  independent  clauses  are  short,  the 
comma  may  be  omitted:  John  is  my  cousin  and  Mary  is 
my  niece.) 
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Punctuation:  Thu  Comma 


(it)  Use  a comma  to  separate  an  introductory  adverb 
clause  or  phrase  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

When  you  reach  a certain  age,  you  will  he  surprised  by 
your  own  brilliance. 

Because  of  his  inability  to  concentrate,  he  failed  to  reach 
the  required  standard. 

(Note:  When  the  introductory  clause  or  phrase  is 
short,  the  comma  may  be  omitted : If  you  like  we  can  leave 
today.  In  good  time  we  reached  Ottawa.) 

(Hi)  Use  the  comma  to  separate  words,  phrases, 
clauses  in  a series  (i.e.  a group  of  three  or  more  elements). 

I was  impressed  by  the  animals,  the  houses,  and  the 
noise  (a  series  of  nouns). 

We  shall  live  in  the  fields,  in  the  hills,  in  the  mountains 
(a  series  of  phrases). 

He  maintained  that  he  had  worked  hard,  that  he  had 
always  completed  his  assignments,  and  that  he  had  never 
betrayed  us  (a  series  of  subordinate  clauses). 

(Note:  Use  the  semicolon  to  separate  the  elements  in  a 
series  if  they  themselves  contain  a comma:  I wish  to  buy 
some  gloves,  blue  ones;  some  shoes,  with  high  heels;  and  a hat, 
probably  a blue  one.) 

(iv)  Use  the  comma  to  set  off  non-restrictive  clauses 
and  phrases  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

A non-restrictive  clause  or  phrase  is  one  which 
gives  additional,  but  not  specific,  information.  A restric- 
tive clause  or  phrase  gives  information  which  identifies 
and  thus  restricts  something.  For  example,  notice  the 
difference  between  these  two  sentences:  The  boys  who 
came  late  must  see  me  and  You  boys,  who  came  late,  must 
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see  me.  In  the  first  sentence,  the  clause  who  came  late 
specifies  certain  boys.  These  boys  are  to  see  me.  In  the 
second  sentence,  the  clause  who  came  late  is  just  additional 
information.  The  boys  who  are  to  see  me  are  identified 
as  You  boys.  The  fact  that  these  boys  came  late  does  not 
alter  the  situation  at  all.  The  clause  who  came  late  is 
punctuated  as  non-restrictive  in  the  second  sentence. 

Note  the  difference  between  restrictive  and  non- 
restrictive  clauses  and  phrases  in  the  following  examples  : 

(a)  All  the  bottles , which  have  red  labels , contain  poison. 
(All  the  bottles  contain  poison  and  all  have  red  labels.) 

( b ) All  the  bottles  which  have  red  labels  contain  poison, 
{which  have  red  labels  now  gives  specific  information  and  is 
restrictive.  All  the  bottles  which  have  red  labels  contain 
poison.  There  are  other  bottles  without  labels,  and  they 
do  not  hold  poison.) 

(c)  That  girl  wearing  the  yellow  dress  is  my  sister. 
(Here,  wearing  the  yellow  dress  is  restrictive,  and  it 
specifies  a particular  girl.) 

{d)  The  other  girl,  also  wearing  a yellow  dress,  is  her 
friend.  (Here,  also  wearing  a yellow  dress  is  non-restrictive. 
The  identification  has  been  made  by  the  word  other. 
The  phrase,  also  wearing  a yellow  dress,  is  additional,  non- 
restrictive  information.) 

{v)  Use  the  comma  to  separate  parenthetical  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  A 

parenthetical  word,  phrase,  or  expression  is  one  not 
functioning  as  a modifier,  subject,  object,  verb,  con- 
junction. Thus  it  has  no  grammatical  relationship  to  any 
other  word  in  the  sentence  and  could  be  enclosed  in 
parentheses. 
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Nevertheless,  you  cannot  go. 

Your  friends,  if  you  have  any,  will  vouch  for  you. 

I believe,  however,  that  he  will  come. 

iyi)  Use  the  comma  to  separate  contrasted  coordinate 
elements  in  a sentence. 

I asked  for  one  ticket,  not  two. 

Good  writing  is  an  art,  not  an  instinct. 

(yii)  Use  a comma  to  set  off  an  absolute  phrase  (See 
Section  22  C)  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  (An  absolute 
phrase  contains  a noun  or  pronoun  and  present  or  past 
participle.) 

The  show  being  over,  we  left  the  room. 

The  rain  having  ended,  the  men  began  to  clear  the  field. 

(yiii)  Use  the  comma  to  separate  words  in  apposition. 

Mr.  Smith,  a recent  graduate,  was  the  principal  speaker. 

Wilson,  my  late  neighbour,  always  planted  roses. 

(ix)  Use  the  comma  to  set  off  words  of  direct  address 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Mary,  is  the  kettle  on? 

Tell  me,  James,  what  you  think. 

{%)  Use  the  comma  to  separate  items  in  dates  and 
places,  to  separate  initials  from  surnames,  and  to  separ- 
ate titles  from  surnames : 

June  6,  1954;  Edmonton,  Alberta;  Jameson,  F.  W.; 
Thomas  Loonie,  M.A. 
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(xi)  Use  the  comma  to  separate  a short  direct  quota- 
tion from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

“Here  he  comes,"  she  said. 

I replied,  “I  cannot  accept 

(xii)  Use  the  comma  to  prevent  misreading. 

Lower  down,  the  cliff  crumbled. 

Lower  down  the  cliff,  the  rocks  were  white. 

( xiii ) Use  the  comma  to  set  off  mild  interjections. 

Well,  I see  you  finally  graduated. 

Unnecessary  Commas 

( i ) Do  not  use  a comma  between  subject  and  verb  and 
object  or  complement  unless  two  commas  are  used  to 
enclose  non-restrictive  or  parenthetical  elements. 

Write  The  horses  in  the  field  are  mine. 

Not  The  horses  in  the  field,  are  mine. 

Write  She  happens  to  be  my  best  friend. 

Not  She  happens  to  be,  my  best  friend. 

(ii)  Do  not  use  a comma  before  the  first  or  after  the 
last  member  of  a series. 

Write  He  ran  quickly,  carefully,  and  quietly. 

Not  He  ran,  quickly,  carefully,  and  quietly. 

Write  English,  history,  and  chemistry  are  my  good 
subjects. 

Not  English,  history,  and  chemistry,  are  my  good 
subjects. 
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{Hi)  Do  not  use  a comma  to  set  off  short  introductory 
adverbial  phrases. 

Write  Last  night  our  house  was  flooded. 

Not  Last  night , our  house  was  flooded. 

(iv)  Do  not  use  a comma  to  set  off  words  that  are  not 
parenthetical. 

Write  Perhaps  he  will  come  tomorrow. 

Not  Perhaps,  he  will  come  tomorrow. 

(v)  Do  not  use  a comma  to  separate  an  adjective  from 
its  noun  or  a verb  from  its  adverb. 

Write  A black  dog  ran  slowly  down  the  street. 

Not  A black,  dog  ran,  slowly  down  the  street. 

(vi)  Do  not  use  a comma  between  two  words, 
phrases,  or  dependent  clauses  joined  by  a coordinating 
conjunction. 

Write  He  is  tall  and  dark. 

Not  He  is  tall,  and  dark. 

Write  The  team  played  and  won. 

Not  The  team  played,  and  won. 

Write  With  effort  and  with  courage  we  shall  succeed. 

Not  With  effort,  and  with  courage  we  shall  succeed. 

Write  He  said  that  he  would  fight  and  that  he  would 
beat  his  opponent. 

Not  He  said  that  he  would  fight,  and  that  he  would  beat 
his  opponent. 
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(dm)  Do  not  use  commas  to  separate  restrictive  clauses 
and  phrases  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Write  All  the  characters  in  the  play  are  evil. 

Not  All  the  characters,  in  the  play,  are  evil. 

Write  People  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones. 

Not  People,  who  live  in  glass  houses,  should  not  throw 
stones. 

E.  SEMICOLON 

(i)  Use  a semicolon  between  independent  clauses 
which  are  not  joined  by  a coordinating  conjunction. 

Canada  is  a country  with  a great  future;  it  is  a land  of 
endless  opportunities. 

(ii)  Use  a semicolon  between  coordinate  clauses 
joined  by  a conjunctive  adverb  {nevertheless,  thus,  there- 
fore, however,  likewise,  consequently , still,  then,  moreover). 

A good  education  is  not  easy  to  acquire;  moreover,  it  is 
not  easy  to  live  up  to. 

{Hi)  Use  a semicolon  between  coordinate  clauses 
joined  by  a coordinating  conjunction  if  the  clauses  are 
long  or  if  they  contain  punctuation  marks  themselves. 

This,  however,  is  not  always  true;  and  it  is  not  true,  indeed, 
at  the  present  time. 

{iv)  Use  the  semicolon  to  separate  items  in  a series 
when  they  themselves  have  marks  of  punctuation. 

Give  me  books,  books  by  great  men;  give  me  art,  the  art  of 
the  wise  people;  and  let  me  have  music,  the  music  of 
humanity. 
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Punctuation:  Quotation  Marks 


F.  COLON 

(i)  Use  the  colon  to  introduce  a list,  a long  quotation, 
or  an  explanation  of  a preceding  clause. 

My  reasons  are  these:  ignorance , poverty , and  sickness. 

The  minister  spoke  thus:  “My  friends,  we  have  come  a 
long  way  together  since  that  dark  day  in  October  when  we 
decided  to  try  our  fortunes  in  some  less  unfortunate  part  of 
the  world." 

This  is  the  only  explanation:  he  forgot  his  name. 

(Note:  Do  not  use  the  colon  after  the  verb  are  alone 
even  when  it  introduces  a list:  My  best  friends  are  Smith, 
Tedder,  and  Jonson.  But  when  a special  introductory 
word  or  group  of  words  accompanies  the  are,  use  the 
colon:  My  best  friends  are  the  following:  Wilson,  Tosak, 
Romanuk.) 

(ii)  Use  the  colon  after  the  greeting  in  a business 
letter : 

Dear  Sir: 

{Hi)  Use  the  colon  to  separate  the  hours  and  minutes 
in  writing  time,  to  separate  act  from  scene  in  a play,  and 
to  separate  a title  from  a subtitle. 

7:45 

11:4 

Anglice:  An  English  Handbook 

G.  QUOTATION  MARKS 

Quotation  marks  always  go  in  pairs:  “Yes,"  he  said, 
“that  is  true." 
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(i)  Use  quotation  marks  to  enclose  every  direct  quota- 
tion including  words  or  sentences  borrowed  from  other 
authors.  The  quotation  marks  must  enclose  the  whole 
quotation,  not  the  separate  words  or  sentence  in  the 
quotation. 

Tom  then  said , 11  But  I am  too  busy.  I cannot  see  you 
tonight." 

As  William  Thorpe  says,  " The  sky's  the  limit." 

And  off  we  go  into  " the  blue  beyond." 

(Note:  A comma  is  not  used  before  a quotation  which 
is  not  a full  sentence.) 

(ii)  Use  quotation  marks  to  enclose  slang  or  dialect 
expressions  used  in  formal  writing. 

Everybody  knows  that  this  is  a "snap"  course. 

(Hi)  Use  quotation  marks  to  enclose  technical  words 
used  in  non-technical  writing.  Use  quotation  marks  also 
to  define  a word,  putting  the  word  to  be  defined  in  italics. 

That  is  what  lawyers  call  an  " intractable " case. 

I understand  that  lewd  once  meant  "ignorant" . 

(iv)  Use  quotation  marks  to  enclose  the  titles  of  short 
poems,  essays,  and  articles  not  published  as  separate 
works:  “The  Solitary  Reaper”. 

If  the  quoted  material  consists  of  two  or  more  para- 
graphs, place  the  quotation  marks  at  the  beginning  of 
every  paragraph  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph. 

Quoted  lines  of  poetry  are  often  not  enclosed  in  quota- 
tion marks.  Remember,  however,  that  the  lines  must  be 
quoted  exactly  as  they  appear  in  the  original  work. 
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Single  quotation  marks  are  used  to  enclose  a quotation 
within  a quotation. 

Then  the  judge  said , 11 1 understand  that  a witness  re- 
plied, 1 1 am  not  guilty.'  " 

(vi)  All  marks  of  punctuation  are  placed  outside  the 
quotation  marks  unless  they  form  a part  of  the  quotation. 

I do  not  like  the  word  “dicker" . 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  words  “shilly" , “dither" , and 
“bruit"? 

Did  you  hear  Smith  shout,  “I  am  not  going"? 

He  asked,  “What  are  you  doing?" 

“Must  we  wait?"  asked  May. 

“I  shall  not  stay,"  cried  Joan.  “It's  too  late  now." 

If,  however,  we  wait  for  the  “show-down" , we  shall  be 
too  late. 

All  the  world  knows  that  “two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one" ; 
all  but-  my  wife,  that  is. 

(Note:  Many  American  publishers  prefer  to  print  the 
comma  and  period  inside  the  quotation  marks  even 
though  they  are  not  part  of  the  quotation.) 

H.  HYPHEN 

See  Section  36  for  full  information  on  the  use  of  the 
hyphen. 

I.  DASH 

The  dash  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  if  at  all,  in 
formal  writing.  The  dash  is  used  all  too  often  to  hide 
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Brackets  and  Parentheses 

ignorance  of  punctuation  and  to  string  together  ideas 
which  offend  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  construction  of 
a sentence. 

(i)  The  dash  is  used  to  mark  a complete  break  or  a 
change  of  thought  within  a sentence. 

“No,”  she  said,  “He  did  not  tell  me  what — ” Here  Mary 
broke  off  her  talk. 

I want  to  explain — but  let  us  close  the  door. 

{ii)  Use  the  dash  to  indicate  the  omission  of  a series 
of  letters. 

Mr.  J — then  spoke. 

J.  BRACKETS  AND  PARENTHESES 

(i)  Brackets  should  be  used  to  enclose  an  editor’s  or 
author’s  additions  to  or  comments  on  quoted  material. 

The  last  poem  [Milton's]  seemed  the  finest. 

The  new  leader  [Miss  Wiles]  then  took  her  seat. 

{ii)  Use  parentheses  to  enclose  figures  repeated  for 
accuracy. 

This  pen  costs  six  dollars  {$6.00). 

{Hi)  Use  parentheses  to  enclose  directions  and 
references. 

The  comma  {see  Section  7)  is  often  misused. 

{iv)  Parentheses  may  be  used  to  enclose  parenthetical 

(i.e.  explanatory)  material. 

If  we  do  this  {as  we  must)  nothing  can  go  wrong. 
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Exercises  on  Section  30 


(Note:  Do  not  use  brackets  or  parentheses  to  enclose 
words  or  phrases  which  you  wish  to  be  disregarded.  Strike 
out  such  errors.) 

K.  APOSTROPHE 

(i)  Use  the  apostrophe  and  5 to  form  the  possessive 
(singular  or  plural)  of  nouns  which  do  not  end  ins: 

horse's , women's. 

(ii)  Use  the  apostrophe  without  s to  form  the  possessive 
of  a plural  noun  ending  in  s:  coats' ; lands' . 

(Hi)  Use  the  apostrophe  alone  or  the  apostrophe  with  s 
to  form  the  possessive  of  a singular  noun  ending  in  s: 

Keats' , Keats's;  Burns' , Burns's. 

(iv)  Use  the  apostrophe  to  indicate  the  omission  of 
letters  or  figures : won't , '08. 

(v)  Use  the  apostrophe  with  s to  form  plurals  of  letters, 
figures,  words  used  as  examples : t's;  7’s;  and' s. 

(vi)  Add  the  apostrophe  with  s to  the  second  of  two 
nouns  forming  one  unit:  James  and  Walker's  store;  My 
friend  and  protector's  name  is  Hill. 

(Note:  Do  not  confuse  it's  (it  is)  with  its  (of  it).) 
Exercises  on  Section  30 

1.  Say  what  marks  of  punctuation  should  be  employed 
at  the  end  of  the  following  sentences.  Explain  the  reasons 
for  your  choice. 

(a)  I asked  where  he  was 

(b)  Come  away,  Joan 
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(e)  What  a dreadful  error 

( d ) How  do  you  know  that 

( e ) Do  you  ever  listen  to  the  CBG 

(/)  Allow  me  to  introduce  John  Wiles,  M.A. 

2.  Place  commas  where  you  think  they  are  necessary  in 
the  following  examples  and  explain  why  the  commas  are 
necessary. 

(a)  If  you  cannot  do  this  you  should  read  the  book 
again. 

( b ) I could  not  stand  the  noise  the  heat  and  the 
humidity. 

( c ) The  White  Rabbit  by  the  way  is  one  of  my 
friends. 

(< d ) You  should  respect  your  parents  not  insult  them. 

( e ) The  snow  having  stopped  we  continued  to  play. 

(/)  “I  cannot  agree”  said  Smith. 

(g)  What  are  you  thinking  John? 

(h)  I agree  however  that  he  is  a clever  man. 

3.  On  what  grounds  can  the  use  of  the  semicolon  be 
justified  in  the  following  examples? 

(a)  The  house  was  in  complete  darkness;  moreover, 
the  grounds  were  dark,  too. 

C b ) This  is  not  a time  for  folly;  this  is  not  the 
moment  for  delay. 

(c)  The  play  is  good,  in  parts;  the  actors  are  good, 
in  parts;  and  the  parts  are  good,  on  the  whole. 
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4.  (a)  Name  two  occasions  on  which  the  dash  should 
be  used.  Give  an  example  of  each. 

( b ) Is  the  use  of  the  dash  justified  in  the  following 
sentence? 

I bought  this  coat — my  best  one — at  Suretona. 

5.  (a)  What  are  the  signs  for  “brackets”  and  for 
“parentheses”? 

( b ) When  should  brackets  be  used? 


31.  REFINEMENTS:  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 

In  Section  35  you  are  advised  to  stick  to  plain,  simple 
English  on  most  occasions.  However,  the  time  may  come 
when  you  feel  that  you  are  master  of  the  language  and 
that  you  can  begin  to  add  certain  refinements,  certain 
graces  to  your  writing  and  develop  a distinctive  style  of 
your  own.  But  even  if  you  never  aim  at  any  beauty  other 
than  that  of  simplicity,  you  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
refinements  of  style  in  other  writers. 

Refinements  of  style  may  result  from  a particular  use 
of  words  for  their  varied  meanings,  they  may  result  from 
a varied  arrangement  of  sentences,  they  may  result  from 
a particular  use  of  words  for  their  sounds.  Words  which 
produce  a slow,  grave  rhythm  when  joined  together  may 
be  used  to  express  serious  ideas.  Words  which  have  a 
lively  sound  may  be  used  to  express  lively  ideas. 

The  most  obvious  refinements  of  style  so  far  as 
meanings  of  words  are  concerned  are  the  figures  of 
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speech  such  as  simile,  metaphor,  personification, 

UNDERSTATEMENT,  and  EXAGGERATION. 

This  is  not  a book  on  style,  and  it  does  not  claim  to  deal 
with  the  art  of  writing.  However,  we  can  say  something 
about  the  principal  figures  of  speech. 

In  order  to  reveal  certain  qualities  in  an  idea  or  an 
object  or  a person,  it  is  often  a good  practice  to  make  use 
of  a comparison.  By  comparing  one  thing  with  another, 
we  get  a clear  idea  of  both.  For  example,  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  slow  movements  of  a poor  athlete,  we 
might  say  that  he  runs  like  an  old  man.  Now,  this  is  a 
simple  comparison  of  two  like  things.  We  might  wish  to 
emphasize  more  particularly  the  athlete’s  lack  of  speed, 
and  so  we  look  around  for  a comparison  that  will  be  more 
striking  and  so  more  effective.  What  can  we  think  of  that 
scarcely  moves  at  all?  Something,  perhaps,  that  is  not 
even  human  might  be  compared  with  our  unfortunate 
athlete:  He  runs  like  a tortoise.  Such  a comparison  of 
things  that  are  fundamentally  unlike,  except  in  one  or 
two  qualities,  is  a simile.  A simile,  by  bringing  together 
things  generally  regarded  as  quite  different  and  showing 
that  the  imagination  can  note  a similarity  between  them, 
can  often  throw  a new  light  on  one  or  both  things.  For 
example,  Shakespeare  wished  to  stress  the  inevitable  way 
in  which  our  lives  hasten  toward  their  end,  each  minute 
giving  place  to  the  next.  He  goes  to  the  sea  for  a striking 
comparison.  The  waves  hasten  to  the  shore,  each  giving 
place  to  that  which  follows  it,  all  of  them  in  a hurry: 

“ Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore , 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end; 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before  . . . .” 
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Again,  Shakespeare  wishes  to  stress  the  dreariness  of  a 
long  absence  from  some  loved  one.  He  does  not  just  say 
that  his  absence  was  dreary.  He  looks  for  a striking  com- 
parison. What  is  the  coldest  and  dreariest  and  longest  of 
all  times?  Is  it  not  winter? 

“ How  like  a winter  hath  my  absence  been 

From  thee  . . . .” 

A simile  compares  two  things  which  are  apparently 
unlike.  A metaphor  identifies  them  and  says  that  one  is 
the  other.  A simile  says  that  an  absence  is  like  a winter:  a 
metaphor  says  that  an  absence  is  a winter: 

“ Now  am  I in  the  winter  of  my  life , 

Away  from  thee,  my  summer  and  my  spring .” 

Mixed  metaphors  are  something  to  avoid,  although 
Shakespeare  himself  has  used  them:  Take  arms  against  a 
sea  of  troubles.  One  can  hardly  use  a sword  against  the 
waves.  A mixed  metaphor  is  Let  us  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  lift  the  ship  of  state  from  the  rut  into  which 
it  has  fallen. 

In  personification  lifeless  objects  are  described  as 
having  human  qualities:  Now  comes  cold  December,  with 
icicles  in  his  beard  and  a hat  of  snow  on  his  head. 

Many  original  personifications  have  been  used  so  often 
that  now  they  are  no  longer  thought  of  as  figures  of 
speech : the  table  groans;  the  wind  sighs;  the  trees  whisper. 

If  you  use  these  figures  of  speech  at  all,  let  them  be 
fresh  and  appropriate.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  for 
example,  in  writing  He  wrote  as  quickly  as  a train.  The 
comparison  is  so  far-fetched  that  there  is  no  possible 
justification  for  it.  One  element  of  the  “simile”  does  not 
help^us  to  understand  the  other. 
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A figure  of  speech  such  as  simile,  metaphor,  or  personi- 
fication is  of  value  only  if  it  helps  our  understanding,  if  it 
pleases  our  imagination  or  our  intelligence  by  adding 
beauty  or  wit  or  dignity  to  the  idea  which  it  illuminates 

for  us.  In  order  to  beautify  an  idea,  a figure  of  speech 
must  have  beauty.  In  order  to  illuminate  an  idea,  a 
figure  of  speech  must  be  credible  and  intelligent  in  itself. 

Of  course,  figures  of  speech  can  be  used  for  comic  effect. 
Then  the  requirements  are  not  the  same  as  those  for  a 
serious  figure: 

11  His  voice  came  in  my  ears  again 

Like  water  swishing  down  a drain." 

Figures  of  speech  and  other  refinements  such  as  regular 
rhythm  and  alliteration  are  found  most  frequently  in 
that  kind  of  poetry  which  appeals  to  the  imagination  and 
the  feelings.  We  do  not  normally  find  the  number  of 
figures  of  speech  in  prose  that  we  find  in  poetry,  although 
such  a writer  as  Ruskin  has  consciously  tried  for  refine- 
ments in  most  of  his  prose. 


32.  RULES  OF  GRAMMAR 

Most  early  writers  on  English  grammar  held  the  view 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  say  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong  in  language,  and  they  formulated  rules  for  good 
English.  The  rules  were  based  on  supposed  logic,  on  the 
example  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  very  frequently,  on 
personal  prejudice.  Nowadays,  the  grammarian  does 
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not  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  say  what  is  good  and  what 
is  bad ; but  he  records  the  language  as  it  is  used  and  sets 
out  his  observations.  Language  came  before  the  study 

OF  LANGUAGE ; AND  GRAMMAR  IS  NOTHING  BUT  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  FACTS  OF  A LANGUAGE  AT  A GIVEN  TIME.  Thus  we 
study  the  grammar  of  Old  English  and  also  the  grammar 
of  Modern  English ; and  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  the 
language  at  one  period  can  often  help  us  to  understand 
the  language  at  another  period. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  agree  on  certain  devices  in 
our  language;  if  we  did  not,  then  no  man  would  be  able 
to  understand  his  neighbour.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  plural  of  dog  shall  be  dogs,  and  that  the  plural  of 
goose  shall  be  geese.  There  is  no  rule  attached  to  this.  It 
just  happens  to  be  so.  There  is  a good  historical  explana- 
tion for  the  so-called  “irregular”  plural  geese.  But  even 
if  there  were  not,  it  would  make  no  difference-  The  way 
in  which  the  majority  of  educated  people  are  using  the 
language  at  a given  time  is  the  right  way.  We  say  “edu- 
cated people”  because  we  assume  that  they  have  an 
interest  in  expressing  themselves  clearly  and  well  and 
should,  therefore,  be  making  the  best  use  of  the  language. 

To  break  the  so-called  rules  of  grammar  is  to  refuse 
to  follow  the  accepted  language  usage  of  the  majority 
of  people.  And  it  is  a serious  step  in  all  communities  to 
refuse  to  do  what  is  customary.  You  would  not  think  of 
saying  that,  in  future,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  the 
symbol  2 will  be  the  equivalent  of  the  symbol  3.  It  would 
ruin  your  mathematics.  Similarly,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
say  that  in  future  you  will  use  a plural  form  gooses.  But 
if  it  happens  that  the  majority  of  people  begin  to  use  the 
plural  gooses,  then  you  will  break  the  “rules”  of  grammar 
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unless  you  follow  suit,  no  matter  how  much  you  argue 
about  its  history. 

There  is  no  rule  supported  by  law  which  compels 
people  to  end  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs  with  -s. 
There  is  not  even  any  logic  to  it;  for  in  the  sentence  The 
boy  runs  the  noun  tells  us  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
singular.  The  only  bases  for  forming  the  third  person 
singular  of  most  verbs  by  adding  -s  are  that  the  language 
has  developed  the  ending  and  that  the  majority  of 
educated  people  use  it.  But  this  is  enough  to  make  the 
“rule”. 

There  are  no  fixed  rules  of  grammar.  There  are  state- 
ments of  how  the  language  is  used  at  a given  time.  The 
way  in  which  the  majority  of  educated  people  are  using 
it  is  the  correct  way;  any  other  way,  even  if  more  logical 
or  more  convenient,  is  nevertheless  incorrect. 


33.  SENTENCE 

The  sentence  has  been  defined  in  various  ways.  Most 
frequently  we  are  told  that  a sentence  is  a “complete 
thought”.  Some  writers  have  said  merely  that  a sentence 
is  a group  of  words  marked  off  as  a complete  group  in 
speech  by  a pause' and  in  writing  by  an  initial  capital 
letter  and  a final  period,  question  mark,  or  exclamation 
mark.  However,  this  definition  is  not  of  much  value.  But 
it  does,  at  least,  give  us  a clue:  to  avoid  abstract  “defini- 
tions” and  to  examine  written  and  spoken  English  in  the 
hope  of  finding  out  what  units  of  speech  or  writing  are 
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generally  accepted  as  “sentences”.  We  shall  find  a wide 
difference  between  the  “sentence”  in  written  English  and 
the  “sentence”  in  spoken  English. 

A.  SENTENCE  PATTERNS 

Let  us  begin,  for  convenience,  with  the  written  langu- 
age. As  language  is  a way  of  getting  and  giving  informa- 
tion, it  is  very  much  concerned  with  asking  things  and 
saying  things.  We  find,  therefore,  that  accepted  units  in 
writing  can  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  their  meaning 
as  (i)  units  which  give  information  (statements  or 
declarative  sentences),  (ii)  units  which  ask  for  in- 
formation (questions)  , (Hi)  units  which  make  a request 
or  give  an  order  (commands)  , and  (iv)  units  which  make 
an  exclamation  (exclamatory  sentences)  : 

(i)  The  boy  is  here. 

(ii)  Is  the  boy  here? 

(Hi)  Come  here. 

(iv)  What  a game!  What  a game  that  was! 

However,  to  say  that  Is  the  boy  here?  is  a question 
because  it  asks  for  information  is  not  a good  definition  at 
all.  It  uses  precisely  the  same  words  as  The  boy  is  here. 
How  DO  WE  KNOW  THAT  IT  IS  ASKING  FOR  INFORMATION 
AND  NOT  GIVING  IT?  We  RECOGNIZE  THE  TWO  UNITS  OR 
SENTENCES  AS  DIFFERENT  BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  CONSTRUC- 
TION, THE  WAYS  IN  WHICH  THE  WORDS  ARE  ARRANGED 

in  them.  In  that  type  of  sentence  which  we  call  a state- 
ment the  basic  pattern  of  words  is  noun  plus  verb.  In 
that  type  of  sentence  which  we  call  a question  the  basic 
pattern  of  words  is  verb  plus  noun.  The  meaning, 
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therefore,  is  no  clue  at  all.  The  words  mean  the  same  in 
both  sentences.  It  is  the  structure  of  Is  the  boy  here? 

that  tells  us  we  have  a request  for  information. 

(Note:  Sentences  which  begin  with  special  words  like 
who,  whose , which  are  questions  although  they  do  not  have 
the  order  verb  plus  noun : Who  is  there?  The  special  words 
signal  these  sentences  as  questions.) 

So  you  see  that  sentences,  like  parts  of  speech  (Section 
26),  are  perhaps  best  defined  on  the  basis  of  their  form 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  their  meaning.  Until  you  under- 
stand THE  SIGNALS,  YOU  CANNOT  HOPE  TO  UNDERSTAND 
the  “meaning”.  By  this  kind  of  description  we  can  arrive 
at  the  following  “definitions”  of  sentences: 

(i)  A simple  statement  is  a group  of  words  with  the 
pattern  of  noun  plus  verb,  the  noun  and  the  verb  agree- 
ing in  person  and  number. 

The  boy  is  here. 

The  boys  are  here. 

(ii)  A simple  question  is  a group  of  words  with  the 
pattern  verb  plus  noun,  the  verb  and  the  noun  agreeing 
in  person  and  number. 

Is  the  boy  here? 

Are  the  boys  here? 

(Hi)  A simple  command  is  a group  of  words  with  the 
pattern  verb  plus  noun,  but  this  time  the  verb  does  not 
agree  with  the  noun  in  person  and  number. 

Tell  the  boy. 

Tell  the  boys. 
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(iv)  An  exclamation  is  a group  of  words  often  intro- 
duced by  a special  word  such  as  how , what. 

How  nice! 

What  a man! 

(v)  A simple  question  (see  (ii)  ) may  also  be  a group  of 
words  introduced  by  a special  word  such  as  who , whose , 
what. 

Who  is  there? 

What  time  is  it? 

(Note:  The  difference  between  a question  and  an 
exclamation  introduced  by  a special  word  is  easily  seen  in 
these  examples:  What  time  is  it?  What  a time  we  had!  The 
question  has  no  special  marker  (such  as  a)  between  the 
what  and  the  noun.) 


B.  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE: 

SENTENCE  DEFINED 

Subject  and  Predicate 

You  will  have  noticed  that  all  our  examples  of  sen- 
tences, except  such  exclamations  as  What  a game!  con- 
tain a very  important  common  element,  a part  of  the 
verb  which  can  and  does  indicate  number  (singular  or 
plural)  and  person  (/,  we , she , he , they,  you).  Such  parts  of 
the  verb  are  called  finite,  and  every  full  sentence  needs 
one  or  more.  Parts  of  the  verb  which  cannot  indicate 
number  and  person  are  called  infinite  ( running — the 
present  participle  or  verbal  noun;  to  run — the  infinitive; 
run — the  past  participle),  and  these  parts  of  the  verb 
alone  cannot  stand  with  other  words  to  make  a sentence. 
It  is  the  finite  verb  which  “agrees  with”  the  noun  or 
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pronoun  or  phrase  or  clause  and  so  on  in  a statement  or  in 
a question.  It  is  the  finite  verb  which  indicates  person  (the 
you ) in  a command. 

In  a SIMPLE  STATEMENT  OT  a SIMPLE  QUESTION  that 

word  (and  its  modifiers  (see  page  68),  if  any)  or  group  of 
words  which  governs  the  verb  in  person  and  number 
is  called  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  That  part  of  the 
sentence  which  contains  the  verb  (and  its  modifiers  or  its 
object  or  the  subjective  complement)  is  called  the 
predicate.  In  a command  the  subject  is  expressed  by 
the  verb  alone  or  it  is  also  shown  by  the  addition  of  a 
noun  of  address : John , come  here! 

John  (subject)  ran  away  (predicate). 

The  visiting  team  (subject)  won  the  game  (predicate). 

The  man  who  was  here  (subject)  is  not  my  brother 
(predicate). 

Whatever  you  say  (subject)  will  be  recorded  as  evidence 
(predicate.) 

Is  the  game  over  yet?  ( The  game  is  the  subject;  is  over  yet 
is  the  predicate.) 

To  work  (subject)  is  to  play  (predicate,  where  to  play 
is  the  subjective  complement.) 

Sentence  Defined 

A full  written  sehtence,  then,  in  its  simplest  form  can 
follow  one  of  four  possible  basic  patterns : the  pattern  of 
the  statement,  the  pattern  of  the  command,  the  pattern 
of  the  exclamation,  the  pattern  of  the  question.  In  all 
these  patterns,  except  for  certain  forms  of  the  exclama- 
tion, there  is  a finite  verb.  In  the  statement  and  in  the 
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question  the  finite  verb  “agrees  with  its  subject”  in 
person  and  in  number.  In  the  command  the  verb  in  itself 
expresses  both  person  and  number,  and  its  subject  is 
said  to  be  “understood”  or  it  is  restated  in  the  form  of 
a noun  of  address.  In  addition,  a full  written  sentence 
must  be  grammatically  independent  of  any  other  group 
of  words  (See  C below). 

(Note:  Such  words  as  yes , indeed , why,  certainly,  no  are 
quite  acceptable  in  written  English  when  they  appear  as 
answers  to  questions  or  as  responses  to  statements  and 
commands: 

“A re  you  satisfied ?” 

“Fes.” 

“ You  seem  tired." 

"Indeed." 

However,  these  special  words  usually  appear  in  dialogue, 
written  reproductions  of  spoken  English;  and  the  spoken 
and  written  languages  differ  widely  in  acceptable  units 
of  communication,  as  we  shall  see  below  (D).) 

C.  DEPENDENT  CLAUSES,  SENTENCE 
FRAGMENTS,  MINOR  SENTENCES 

Dependent  Clauses 

On  page  26  you  will  find  a discussion  of  clauses,  de- 
pendent and  independent.  A dependent  clause  is  not  an 
acceptable  full  sentence  in  written  English  unless  it  is  a 
part  of  quoted  dialogue  or  unless  it  is  used  for  special 
effect.  The  reason  is  this:  An  acceptable  written  sen- 
tence must  normally  be  quite  independent  in  its  meaning 
as  well  as  in  its  form.  A dependent  clause,  although  it 
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contains  a finite  verb,  serves  as  a part  of  speech,  as 
a noun,  adjective  or  adverb.  A noun,  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb  cannot  normally  act  as  a full  sentence,  and 
neither  can  a dependent  clause.  The  car  is  in  the  garage 
is  a full  sentence,  in  meaning  and  in  form.  Because  the 
car  is  in  the  garage  is  not  a full  sentence.  The  presence  of 
the  introductory  word  because  tells  us  that  the  following 
construction  is  in  the  relationship  of  an  adverbial  modi- 
fier to  some  other  group  of  words.  It  is  dependent  on  some 
other  statement  for  its  full  meaning,  unless  it  is  the 
answer  to  a question  in  quoted  dialogue.  Words  that 
signal  dependent  clauses  are  because , if,  although  unless, 
so  that,  as,  while,  until.  The  following  are  not  acceptable 
sentences  because  they  begin  with  words  that  signal  a 
dependent  clause  and  yet  have  no  main  clause  following 
them: 

Because  he  is  sick. 

Unless  you  go. 

As  you  know. 

So  that  we  lost  the  game. 

Sentence  Fragments 

You  will  find  in  the  works  of  reputable  writers  groups 
of  words,  other  than  exclamations,  which  contain  no 
finite  verb  and  which  are,  nevertheless,  punctuated  as 
sentences.  Such  groups  of  words  are  called  sentence 
fragments,  and  they  are  usually  phrases  (see  page  86). 
Sentence  fragments  should  be  used  with  care.  Some 
experienced  writers  often  use  them  to  good  effect  in 
creating  a certain  atmosphere:  Winter.  The  snow  fell 
for  many  days.  Blotting  out  familiar  places.  Snow. 
And  with  the  snow,  famine.  Here  the  word  groups  in 
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capitals  are  sentence  fragments:  They  contain  no  finite 
verb. 

In  your  own  writing  do  not  use  sentence  fragments 
unless  you  have  been  asked  to  create  a particular  effect 
by  using  them  or  unless  you  are  quoting  dialogue. 

Minor  Sentences 

A small  group  of  statements,  with  a long  history  be- 
hind them,  do  not  contain  a finite  verb.  Such  sentences 
are: 

The  more , the  merrier. 

One  man , one  vote. 

These  are  called  minor  sentences,  and  they  are  still 
alive  in  the  sense  that  you  can  form  new  sentences  ac- 
cording to  their  pattern : 

One  student,  one  hook. 

The  louder,  the  sillier. 

Minor  sentences  are  not  sentence  fragments.  They 
have  always  been  acceptable  in  English;  but  they  are 
rarely  used. 

D.  SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN  SENTENCES 

We  have  mentioned  earlier  (page  130)  that  there  is  often 
a great  difference  between  an  acceptable  unit  of  communi- 
cation in  the  written  language  and  an  acceptable  unit  in 
the  spoken  language.  Sentence  fragments  and  dependent 
clauses  are  quite  acceptable  in  the  spoken  language.  So 
are  greetings  {Hello!)  and  calls  {John!). 

11  Where  are  you  going!” 
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“ Tuck .” 

“Why?” 

“ Because  Tm  hungry .” 

Except  for  a special  purpose,  the  creation  of  a style  or 
the  reproduction  of  dialogue,  do  not  transfer  the  con- 
structions of  the  spoken  language  into  the  written  langu- 
age unless  you  writing  very  informally. 

E.  SIMPLE,  COMPOUND,  COMPLEX 
SENTENCES 

So  far  we  have  mainly  considered  sentences  containing 
only  one  subject  and  one  predicate.  Canada  has  a great 
future.  Such  sentences  are  called  simple  sentences.  The 
word  simple  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  lack  of  intelli- 
gence. It  is  in  contrast  with  compound  and  complex  in 
the  grammatical  terms  compound  and  complex  sentences. 

A simple  sentence  can  have  a compound  subject  ( Jack 
and  Jill  went  up  the  hill)  or  a compound  predicate  ( Jack 
fell  down  and  broke  his  crown ) or  both  ( Nursery  rhymes  and 
popular  songs  have  much  in  common  and  are  equally  easy 
to  remember). 

Two  or  more  simple  sentences  may  be  joined  together, 
often  by  means  of  coordinating  conjunctions  (see  page  37) , 
to  form  a compound  sentence:  The  players  ran  from 
the  field,  and  the  crowd  cheered  them:  The  thunder  rolled; 
the  wind  howled;  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

In  a compound  sentence  the  original  simple  sentences 
now  take  a new  name:  coordinate  clauses  (see  page  27). 

Some  ideas  are  put  together  in  such  a way  that  one  of 
them  obviously  depends  upon  another,  serving  as  its 
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object,  subject,  or  modifier  (see  page  27):  The  girls 
brought  new  dresses  because  they  wished  to  attend  the 
Royal  Winter  Fair.  Here  the  presence  of  the  word  because 
tells  us  that  the  construction  which  it  introduces  is  not 
independent  and  could  not  stand  alone  as  a simple  sen- 
tence (see  page  28).  Such  a sentence  as  that  is  called  a 
complex  sentence.  The  construction  introduced  by 
because  is  called  a dependent  or  subordinate  clause; 
the  other  construction  is  called  the  principal  or  main 

CLAUSE. 

A sentence  which  contains  at  least  two  main  clauses 
and  at  least  one  dependent  clause  is  called  a compound- 
complex  sentence:  John  swims  well  and  so  does  James 
because  they  have  always  lived  close  to  the  sea. 

F.  VARIETY  AND  STYLE 

A good  writer  or  a good  speaker  varies  the  construction 
of  his  sentences  in  order  to  develop  a style,  a conscious 
way  of  constructing  his  sentences  so  as  to  express  his 
ideas  in  the  best  possible  way  (see  page  141).  He  does  not 
use  long  complex  sentences  for  the  expression  of  simple 
ideas,  nor  does  he  express  involved  and  complex  ideas  in 
a series  of  short,  choppy  sentences.  The  good  writer  con- 
structs his  sentences  so  as  to  give  the  most  suitable  ex- 
pression to  his  ideas.  He  carefully  grades  his  ideas  in  the 
order  of  their  importance.  Some  ideas  are  to  be  joined 
together  as  equals  in  compound  sentences.  Some  ideas 
are  dependent  on  others  and  are  to  be  shown  as  depen- 
dent clauses  in  complex  sentences.  A simple  idea  needs  a 
simple  form:  an  involved  idea  can  be  unfolded  in  a series 
of  complex  sentence  forms  or  in  compound-complex 
sentence  forms. 
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(i)  Compound 

The  compound  sentence  can  be  used  effectively  in 
description,  where  one  scene  follows  another,  or  in  argu- 
ment, where  one  statement  follows  another  in  a series  of 
telling  blows. 

The  great  rocks  reach  for  the  sky;  the  sands  reach  for  the 
rocks;  and  the  raging  waves  strain  to  swallow  sands  and 
rocks  together. 

It  is  a strange  perversion  of  the  truth;  it  is  a strange 
refusal  to  accept  the  facts;  it  is  a mystery  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice;  it  is  a threat  to  our  freedom. 

(ii)  Complex 

In  the  complex  sentence  the  reader  is  often  asked  to 
wait  to  the  very  end  of  the  construction  to  have  his 
curiosity  satisfied  or  his  intelligence  pleased  as  a point  is 
made. 

Unless  we  take  care , unless  we  are  patient , unless  we 
put  our  country  before  ourselves , we  can  never  succeed. 

When  the  storm  had  died,  when  the  cruel  waves  had  sub- 
sided, when  all  was  still  once  more,  we  found  him  lying 
there. 

G.  LACK  OF  UNITY  IN  THOUGHT  AND  IN 
STRUCTURE  (PARALLELISM) 

It  is  a principle  of  English  sentence  construction  that 
every  sentence  must  have  unity  in  thought  and  in 
structure,  the  expression  of  the  thought.  Unity  in 
thought  is  broken  if  a sentence  is  made  to  express  widely 
and  wildly  separated  ideas.  Unity  in  structure  is 
broken  if  a sentence  is  built  up  of  widely  different  gram- 
matical constructions. 
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The  following  sentence  is  poor  because  it  contains  ideas 
which  are  not  related  and  thus  lacks  unity  of  thought: 
John  ran  to  the  door;  Jane  called  a welcome;  and  it  was  hot 
last  year.  The  last  clause  in  the  sentence  is  not  connected 
in  meaning  with  the  other  two. 

The  following  sentences  are  faulty  in  structure  because 
they  try  to  bring  together  widely  different  grammatical 
constructions  and  thus  confuse  the  reader  who  begins  for 
example,  to  concentrate  on  a description  of  something  in 
terms  of  a noun  and  then  is  suddenly  forced  to  begin 
reading  about  it  in  terms  of  a verb: 

(■ i ) We  shall  discuss  the  nature  of  music  and  how  it  is 
written.  (This  sentence  tries  to  join  a noun  with  a clause.) 

{ii)  I like  to  swim  and  playing  hockey.  (This  sentence 
tries  to  join  an  infinitive  with  a verbal  noun  (gerund).) 

{Hi)  This  author  is  enjoyed  by  the  old , and  even  the  very 
young  admire  him.  (This  sentence  tries  to  join  a passive 
verb  construction  with  an  active  verb  construction.) 

(iv)  He  is  quarrelsome  and  a coward.  (This  sentence  tries 
to  join  an  adjective  with  a noun.) 

These  sentences  should  be  written  so  that  parallel 
ideas  are  expressed  in  parallel  form : 

Write  (i)  We  shall  discuss  the  nature  and  composition 
of  music.  (Correctly  joins  the  nouns.) 

Not  We  shall  discuss  the  nature  of  music  and  how  it  is 
written. 

Write  {ii)  I like  to  swim  and  to  play  hockey.  (Correctly 
joins  two  infinitives.) 

Not  / like  to  swim  and  playing  hockey. 
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Write  (m)  The  old  enjoy  this  author , and  even  the  very 
young  admire  him.  (Correctly  joins  two  active  verb  con- 
structions.) 

Not  This  author  is  enjoyed  by  the  old,  and  even  the  very 
young  admire  him. 

Write  (iv)  He  is  quarrelsome  and  cowardly.  (Correctly 
joins  two  adjectives.) 

Not  He  is  quarrelsome  and  a coward. 

H.  FAULTY  SUBORDINATION  AND 
COORDINATION 

Just  as  it  is  a principle  of  English  sentence  construction 
that  the  ideas  which  a sentence  expresses  must  have  unity 
in  meaning  and  in  grammatical  construction,  so  it  is  also 
a principle  that  the  ideas  should  be  correctly  joined 
together. 

Ideas  joined  together  as  equals  are  said  to  be  co- 
ordinate. An  idea  which  is  made  dependent  on  another 
is  said  to  be  subordinated  to  it  or  dependent  on  it. 

Important  ideas  should  not  be  made  subordinate. 

In  the  following  sentence  the  main  idea  is  wrongly  sub- 
ordinated to  or  made  dependent  on  a less  important  idea : 
I was  returning  home  last  night  when  I saw  a great  fire. 
The  main  idea  is  I saw  a great  fire,  and  it  should  be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  the  main  or  principal  clause:  I 
saw  a great  fire  when  I was  returning  home  last  night. 

Although  a sentence  may  well  contain  two  ideas  of 
equal  importance  expressed  as  coordinate  clauses,  yet  it 
is  necessary  to  let  the  reader  see  just  how  they  should  be 
read.  Perhaps  one  is  to  be  read  as  contrasting  with  the 
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other.  Perhaps  one  logically  follows  the  other.  The  proper 
conjunction  prevents  any  misreading  (see  page  39). 

For  example,  the  following  sentence  is  faulty  because  it 
fails  to  make  the  necessary  contrast  of  ideas  clear  to  the 
reader:  He  worked  well , and  he  failed  the  examination. 
Obviously  the  writer  has  in  mind  the  contrast  between  the 
worked  well  and  the  unfortunate  failed.  The  use  of  the 
right  conjunction  brings  out  this  contrast:  He  worked  well, 
hut  he  failed  the  examination. 

The  following  sentence  is  faulty  because  the  ideas  are 
misleadingly  contrasted:  John  works  well,  hut  he  studies 
carefully.  Now  these  ideas  are  not  intended  to  be  con- 
trasted. One  adds  to  the  other.  The  writer  must  use  a 
conjunction  which  indicates  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in 
contrast:  John  works  well,  and  he  studies  carefully. 

(For  fuller  information  on  the  choice  of  the  proper 
conjunction,  see  page  39.) 

I.  SENTENCE  FRAGMENTS  OR  DEPENDENT 
CLAUSES  WRONGLY  USED  AS  SENTENCES 

We  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  good  written 
English  a sentence  fragment  or  a dependent  clause  must 
not  be  used  as  a sentence  except  for  special  effect. 

Most  sentence  fragments  are  phrases  (see  page  86).  The 
phrase  does  not  contain  a finite  verb.  The  following 
are  examples  of  phrases  wrongly  used  as  sentences:  In  the 
field;  To  run  away;  Namely,  Alberta;  With  the  best  in- 
tentions. 

Dependent  or  subordinate  clauses  function  as  nouns, 
adjectives,  or  adverbs.  They  serve,  therefore,  as  ob- 
jects, subjects,  and  modifiers  of  other  constructions  and 
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are  no  more  able  to  stand  as  full  written  sentences  than 
are  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs.  The  following  are 
examples  of  dependent  clauses  wrongly  used  as  sen- 
tences: Because  I like  him;  Although  it  is  a city;  If  you 
agree. 

(See  page  134  for  a fuller  treatment  of  sentence  frag- 
ments and  dependent  clauses.) 

(Note:  Certain  verbs,  called  incomplete,  are  not  cap- 
able of  forming  a complete  predication  by  themselves. 
See  Section  37  C for  information  about  such  verbs.) 

Here,  for  good  measure,  are  more  examples  of  sentence 
fragments  and  dependent  clauses  wrongly  used  as 
sentences : 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I am  doing.  Attending  University. 
(This  second  example  lacks  a finite  verb.) 

From  school  to  campus  is  a big  step.  And  not  only  in 
miles.  (This  second  example  lacks  a finite  verb.) 

Socrates , who  was  willing  to  die  for  the  truth,  {who  was 
willing  to  die  for  the  truth  is  an  adjective  clause  qualifying 
Socrates.  However,  Socrates  has  no  predicate.) 

Why  did  I enter  University ? First  to  improve  my 
position.  (This  second  example  lacks  a finite  verb.) 

Although  today  it  is  not  always  true.  (This  is  an  adverb 
clause  wrongly  used  'as  a sentence.) 

J.  MISPLACED  SENTENCE  ELEMENTS 

In  English  sentences  related  ideas  should  be  placed  as 
closely  together  as  possible. 
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Write  When  just  a hoy  I went  to  the  Royal  Winter  Fair 
with  my  father. 

Not  I went  to  the  Royal  Winter  Fair  with  my  father  when 
just  a hoy. 

The  sentence  elements  most  often  misplaced  are  modi- 
fiers and  elliptical  clauses.  You  will  find  full  information 
about  them  on  page  68  and  page  69. 

Exercises  on  Section  33 

1.  Name  the  four  basic  sentence  patterns  in  Modern 
English.  Give  examples  of  the  patterns. 

2.  ( i ) Assuming  that  the  words  italicized  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences  are  the  subject  and  the  verb,  make  a “rule” 
to  explain  the  relationship  between  subject  and  verb. 

(a)  The  boy  likes  the  house. 

C b ) The  boys  like  the  house. 

(c)  Where  is  the  dog? 

(d)  Where  are  the  dogs? 

(ii)  Using  the  “rule”  which  you  have  made  for  (i) 
above,  determine  which  of  the  following  examples  are 
complete  sentences  and  which  are  not. 

(a)  The  man  running  down  the  street. 

( b ) The  man  is  running  down  the  street. 

(c)  Certainly  at  University. 

{d)  Certainly  he  attends  University. 

(e)  All  the  people  there  laughed  at  him. 

(/)  All  the  people  there. 
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3.  Without  altering  their  total  meaning,  combine  the 
following  groups  of  simple  sentences  into  either  com- 
pound or  complex  sentences. 

(a)  Mr.  Jobless  could  not  get  work.  He  did  not  look 
for  it.  He  never  would  look  for  it. 

(b)  My  sister  has  green  eyes.  Green  hats  suit  her. 
She  is  seventeen  years  old. 

( c ) Red  Deer  is  a pretty  town.  Men  say  that  some 
interesting  people  live  there.  Some  of  these  people  have 
been  in  Red  Deer  for  many  years.  Red  Deer  is  in  Alberta. 

4.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  make  each 
one  parallel  in  structure  or  in  thought. 

(а)  Boxing  I find  most  enjoyable,  but  to  wrestle 
gives  me  no  pleasure. 

(б)  The  book  tells  us  about  the  poverty  of  the 
natives  and  how  ignorant  they  are. 

( c ) We  went  to  the  cinema,  and  a most  enjoyable 
evening  was  had  by  all  of  us. 

(< d ) That  man  is  both  foolish  and  one  who  is  a miser. 

(e)  If  you  wish  to  be  an  engineer,  you  must  pre- 
pare yourself  in  mathematics  and  how  to  write  English. 

5.  A dependent  or  subordinate  clause  does  the  work  of 
some  part  of  speech.  Read  the  following  sentences  care- 
fully and  say  how  you  would  classify  the  italicized  depen- 
dent clauses — as  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs. 

(a)  I know  who  came  last  night. 

(b)  I know  the  man  who  came  last  night. 
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(c)  We  all  went  where  he  lives. 

id)  Can  you  point  out  the  house  where  he  lives. 

(e)  Where  he  lives  is  certainly  no  secret. 


34.  SPELLING,  INCLUDING  PLURALS  IN  -S 

English  spelling  is  not  consistent;  indeed,  it  is  often 
chaotic.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  English 
spelling  was  given  a fixed  form  many  years  ago  in  printed 
books  and  it  has  never  been  revised  to  show  subsequent 
changes  in  pronunciation.  There  have  been  many  at- 
tempts made  to  simplify  English  spelling;  but  they  have 
had  no  success.  People  who  normally  do  not  care  about 
the  language  raise  violent  objections  when  any  attempt 
is  made  to  reform  spelling.  However,  poor  spelling  is  one 
of  the  greatest  social  errors. 

There  is  no  complete  system  of  rule  for  spelling.  There 
are  some  useful  hints.  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  cor- 
rect spelling  of  a word,  consult  a dictionary. 

(i)  Before  a suffix  beginning  with  a vowel  double  a 
final  single  consonant  preceded  by  a single  vowel  in 
words  of  one  syllable  and  in  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  which  are  accented  on  the  final  syllable : 

stop , stopped ; begin,  beginner;  but  label,  labeled;  fool, 
foolish;  fish,  fishing. 

(ii)  Write  i before  e except  after  c:  achieve,  receive, 
deceit,  believe. 
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Exceptions  are  either , neither , weir , weird , leisure , seize , 
species,  financier. 

{Hi)  A verb  ending  in-y  preceded  by  a consonant  forms 
its  third  person  singular  present  indicative  in  -ies:  try, 
tries  but  enjoy,  enjoys. 

(iv)  Words  which  end  in  silent-e  normally  drop  the  e 
before  a suffix  beginning  with  a vowel,  but  retain  it 
before  a suffix  beginning  with  a consonant:  believe, 
believing;  move,  moving,  movement;  fame,  famous;  care , 
careful. 

Exceptions  are  judgment  (a  variant  of  judgement), 
awful,  truly,  duly. 

(v)  A word  which  ends  in -ce  or -ge  retains  the  e before  a 
suffix  beginning  with  a,  o,  in  order  to  show  that  the  c is 
pronounced  with  the  sound  (5)  and  that  the  g is  pro- 
nounced like  the  (j)  in  {juice):  courageous , advantageous, 
noticeable,  serviceable. 

{vi)  Plurals  of  nouns  with  s. 

{a)  A noun  ending  in  -y  preceded  by  a consonant  forms 
its  plural  by  changing  y to  i and  adding  es:  lady,  ladies 
but  delay,  delays;  monkey,  monkeys. 

{b)  Nouns  which  end  with  the  sounds  (5,  ch,  sh,  dg,  x,  z) 
form  their  plurals  by  adding  -es  to  the  singular.  If  such 
nouns  end  in  silent  -e,  they  add  -5  in  the  plural  and  the  -es 
is  pronounced  as  a separate  syllable;  edge,  edges;  house, 
houses;  trench,  trenches. 

(c)  Nouns  ending  in  -0  preceded  by  a vowel  often  form 
their  plurals  by  adding  -s:  curios.  Nouns  ending  in  -0 
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preceded  by  a consonant  form  their  plural  with  or  -es. 
There  is  no  rule:  Eskimos,  potatoes. 

(d)  Nouns  ending  in  -fe,  -ff,  or  -/  often  form  their 
plurals  with  -s:  belief,  beliefs;  staffs.  A few  such  nouns 
change  -f  or  -fe  to  v and  add  -es:  life,  lives ; shelf , shelves; 
wharf,  wharves;  elfs,  elves;  staffs,  staves. 

(vii)  Letters,  figures,  and  signs  form  their  plurals  by 
adding  the  apostrophe  with  -5:  i’s,  *’s. 

(For  irregular  plurals  of  nouns  see  Section  23B.) 


35.  STYLE 


A.  WHAT  IS  STYLE? 

Many  students,  when  asked  to  write  about  an  author’s 
style  or  to  develop  their  own  style,  seem  to  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  what  is  required  of  them.  This  is  strange 
because  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  a writer’s  style; 
and  all  students  do  discuss  style  from  time  to  time,  al- 
though they  may  not  realize  it. 

A writer’s  style  is  his  own  particular  way  of  expressing 
himself.  When  a student  claims  that  Mr.  Brown’s  lec- 
tures are  “dull”  or  “hard  to  follow”  or  “clear”,  then  he  is, 
in  an  elementary  way,  criticizing  Mr.  Brown’s  style.  A 
famous  writer  has  said,  “Style  is  the  man  himself.”  He 
meant  that  if  a man  is  dull,  for  example,  he  will  express 
himself  in  a dull  style.  If  a man  is  flashy,  then  his  style 
will  often  show  this  same  defect.  It  is  possible  to  find  out 
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a great  deal  about  a man  from  his  style.  If  we  had  no 

other  source  of  information  but  his  books,  we  should  know 
that  John  Milton  was  a learned  man  because  his  style  is 
a learned  one ; we  should  know  that  Keats  was  a lover  of 
sound  and  colour  because  his  poetry  is  filled  with  musical 
and  colourful  words. 

It  is  by  your  own  style  of  writing  and  speaking  that  you 
reveal  yourself  to  others.  A muddled,  dull,  slangy  style 
shows  a man  to  be  muddled  in  his  thinking  and  weak  in 
his  vocabulary.  An  essay  in  which  words  are  carefully 
chosen,  in  which  sentences  and  paragraphs  are  neatly 
constructed  impresses  a teacher  as  the  product  of  a care- 
ful, well-read  student. 

B.  FORMAL  AND  INFORMAL  WRITING 

Most  of  your  own  writing  will  fall  into  one  of  the  two 
broad  divisions  of  style : the  formal  and  the  informal. 
The  formal  style  requires  you  to  free  your  writing  from 
all  doubtful  words  and  constructions.  Formal  writing 
demands  that  words  be  used  for  their  appropriateness, 
their  currency,  and  their  necessity.  When  writing 
formally,  you  should  not  say,  for  example,  This  is  a 
swell  poem.  Swell,  in  this  sense,  is  slang;  and  slang  is 
neither  current  (generally  accepted)  nor  appropriate  in  a 
serious  essay.  You  should  not  write,  for  instance,  Albeit 
his  language  is  difficult,  I like  Chaucer.  Albeit  is  an  archaic 
word  and  thus  it  is  no  longer  current  and  it  is  not  appropri- 
ate in  a modern  writer.  Formal  style,  like  formal  be- 
haviour, is  the  best  you  can  produce.  The  formal  style 
should  be  used  in  writing  essays,  business  letters,  reports, 
enquiries,  and  on  all  occasions  when  you  wish  to  show 
that  you  are  an  educated  person.  Formal  writing  requires 
the  most  appropriate  words  in  the  accepted  order. 
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An  informal  style  does  not  mean  an  illiterate  style. 

When  you  write  to  a friend,  for  example,  perhaps  you  do 
not  pick  your  words  quite  so  carefully  as  when  you  write 
an  essay.  Nevertheless,  you  do  not  write  in  a slovenly, 
slangy  fashion.  You  are  just  a little  less  formal.  In  formal 
writing,  for  example,  one  might  find  Our  journey  was 
delayed  because  of  bad  weather.  In  informal  writing  trip 
might  be  used  for  journey  and  rotten  for  bad.  Too  formal 
and  rather  silly  would  be  Our  expedition  was  impeded 
by  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  Formal  and  informal 
writing  show  differences  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  Both 
represent  good  English : one  is  a little  more  careful  than 
the  other  and  is  chosen  to  fit  a particular  occasion. 

A formal  style  can  be  very  learned  or  very  simple.  And 

there  are  few  occasions  on  which  a learned  style  is  called 
for.  The  fact  that  you  have  been  asked  to  present  an  as- 
signment in  English,  for  example,  does  not  mean  that  you 
fill  your  work  with  long  words  that  you  can  scarcely 
understand.  It  does  not  mean  that  you  are  required  to 
transform  yourself  into  a Shakespeare  or  a Tennyson. 
Instead  of  fancy  prose,  often  called  “purple  passages”, 
write  modest,  plain  English.  Your  teacher  will  ap- 
preciate YOUR  WORK  IF  YOU  PROCEED  ALONG  THE 
FOLLOWING  LINES:  USE  WORDS  WHICH  YOU  UNDERSTAND; 
LET  THE  WORDS  BE  OF  THE  KIND  THAT  ARE  NOT  LABELED 
IN  A DICTIONARY  AS  SLANG,  DIALECT,  POETIC,  ARCHAIC, 
ILLITERATE,  COLLOQUIAL,  TECHNICAL;  USE  THE  ACCEPTED 
SPELLING,  USE  ACCEPTED  GRAMMATICAL  CONSTRUCTIONS; 
MAKE  SURE  THAT  EVERY  WORD  IS  NECESSARY.  For 
example,  do  not  write  Let  us  survey  the  grandiloquent 
memorials  of  the  hoary  past  from  the  dizzy  heights  of  our 
present  state  of  erudition.  Nobody  will  appreciate  it. 
Likewise,  do  not  write  Let  us  snitch  a gander  at  pop's  fuzzy 
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ways.  Nobody  will  understand  that.  But  write  in  sensible 
English:  Let  us  examine  the  greatness  of  the  past  in  the 
light  of  modern  knowledge. 

(See  also  Sections  10,  13,  14,  28,  31.) 

36.  SYLLABICATION:  HYPHENATED  WORDS 

A.  SYLLABICATION 

A good  writer  spaces  his  material  carefully  so  that  there 
is  no  need  for  him  to  divide  words  into  syllables  because 
he  has  forgotten  to  leave  room  on  any  one  line  for  all  the 
words  the  line  can  take. 

(*')  If  it  is  necessary  to  divide  a word  into  parts,  make 
the  divisions  at  the  proper  points  of  syllabication.  A word 
cannot  be  divided  into  syllables  at  any  points  which 
happen  to  strike  the  writer’s  fancy.  A good  dictionary  will 
give  you  full  information  on  the  correct  syllabication  of  a 
word. 

(ii)  When  a syllable  division  is  made,  place  the  hyphen 
so  that  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  line,  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  line. 

(Hi)  Do  not  write  as  a syllable  a unit  consisting  of  a 
single  letter. 

B.  HYPHENATED  WORDS 

A good  dictionary  will  give  you  information  about 
those  words  which  should  be  written  with  a hyphen 
and  those  which  should  not. 
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(i)  A hyphen  is  normally  used  with  two  or  more  words 
serving  as  a modifier  before  a noun  or  pronoun : A well- 
dressed  girl ; a dark-blue  dress. 

(Note:  A hyphen  is  not  used  if  the  compound  modifier 
follows  the  noun  or  pronoun : He  is  well  dressed. 

A hyphen  is  not  used  with  proper  nouns  serving  as  an 
adjectival  modifier:  A Red  Deer  hotel. 

A hyphen  is  not  used  when  the  first  word  of  the  com- 
pound is  an  adverb  ending  in  -ly:  a slightly  built  boy.) 

(ii)  A hyphen  is  used  with  compound  numbers  from 
twenty-one  to  ninety-nine  and  with  fractions  used  as 
modifiers : Sixty-six  votes  produced  a two-thirds  majority. 

(Hi)  A hyphen  is  used  after  the  prefixes  self-,  post-, 
anti-  and  before  -elect:  A self-made  man,  the  president- 
elect. 

(iv)  A hyphen  may  be  used  to  avoid  ambiguity:  She 

re-covered  the  chair  with  green  baize;  He  recovered  his  keys 
from  the  grate. 

(v)  A hyphen  is  used  with  compounds  containing  a 
preposition : sons-in-law,  runner-up. 

(vi)  A hyphen  is  often  used  to  avoid  awkward  doubling 
of  a vowel  or  awkward  tripling  of  a consonant : re-educate, 
shell-like. 


37.  VERB 

A.  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OF  THE  VERB 

The  name  verb  is  given  to  a large  group  of  words  which 
possess  several  features  not  shared  by  other  parts  of 
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speech.  These  features  include  special  forms  to  indicate 
time  and  mood  and  special  positions  in  sentences. 

On  the  basis  of  meaning  alone,  the  verb  is  often  defined 
as  describing  an  action  ( He  runs)  or  a state  {He  dreams) 
or  as  acting  as  a sign  of  identification  {The  hoy  is  a good 
student). 

But  the  best  classification  of  the  verb  is  one  based  on 
its  special  forms  and  its  positions  in  sentences  when  con- 
trasted with  the  special  forms  and  positions  of  other 
parts  of  speech  such  as  nouns,  adjective,  pronoun,  adverb 
(See  Section  26). 

Like  verbs,  nouns  and  pronouns  can  express  number; 
but  nouns  and  pronouns  cannot  express  time  relation- 
ships, mood,  voice  as  the  verb  can.  The  adjective  can 
express  comparison  by  means  of  special  forms;  but  the 
verb  cannot  do  this.  The  verb  cannot  indicate  gender  as 
the  noun  and  some  pronouns  can. 

The  verb  appears  most  frequently  between  noun  and 
noun  or  between  noun  and  adjective  or  noun  and  adverb. 
In  these  positions  the  verb  can  serve  as  an  identifying 
sign  {This  is  a good  car),  as  an  indication  that  one  noun 
acts  on  another  {The  player  struck  the  hall)  and  so  on. 
But  you  can  see  from  those  two  examples  that  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  does  not  affect  its  position.  Is  and 
struck  do  not  mean  the  same  thing,  but  they  occupy 
similar  positions  in  the  two  examples  because  they  both 
belong  to  that  class  of  words  which  most  frequently  do 
appear  between  noun  and  noun  to  indicate  that  one  acts 
on  the  other  or  is  to  be  identified  with  the  other. 

B.  TRANSITIVE  AND  INTRANSITIVE  VERBS 

Although  many  verbs  do  describe  an  action,  they  do 
not  all  describe  it  in  the  same  way.  Some  verbs  describe 
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an  action  as  passing  to  an  object  and  seem  incomplete 
unless  the  action  has  a receiver:  The  farmer  cut  the  hay 
compared  with  The  farmer  cut.  Other  verbs  describe  an 
action,  but  they  do  not  describe  it  as  passing  to  an 
object:  He  laughed  loudly;  He  appeared  quickly. 

Verbs  which  require  the  presence  of  some  recipient 
of  the  action  described  (i.e.  a direct  object)  are  called 

transitive  verbs  (transitive  means  that  the  action  goes 
across  from  the  actor  to  the  receiver). 

Verbs  which  do  not  require  the  presence  of  a receiver 
of  the  action  are  called  intransitive  verbs. 

The  distinction  between  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs  is  important  in  the  use  of  voice. 

C.  COMPLETE  AND  INCOMPLETE 
(OR  LINKING)  VERBS 

Some  verbs  are  capable  of  making  a full  statement  (or 
predication)  by  themselves:  He  smiled.  Others  are  not 
capable  of  making  a complete  or  full  predication  by  them- 
selves: She  seemed , for  example,  is  not  complete.  The  hoy 
was  does  not  normally  make  a complete,  meaningful 
sentence  because  the  predication  is  not  complete. 

Verbs  which  can  make  a complete  predication  by  them- 
selves are  called  verbs  of  complete  predication. 
Those  verbs  which  cannot  make  a complete  predication 
are  called  incomplete  or  copulative  (linking)  verbs. 
Linking  verbs  may  be  considered  as  identification  signs, 
and  they  are  often  followed  by  a noun  or  an  adverb  or  an 
adjective  to  make  a complete  predication:  This  hoy  is  a 
medical  student;  She  seems  an  attractive  girl;  He  appeared 
suddenly;  He  appeared  careful. 
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(Note:  An  incomplete  verb  alone  cannot  be  combined 
with  a subject  to  form  a sentence:  He  seems  is  not  a 
sentence  because  the  predicate  is  not  complete.) 

D.  FINITE  AND  INFINITE  VERBS 

Verbs  are  able  to  express  person  and  number,  among 
other  things:  I,  we  (first  person) ; you  (second  person) ; he , 
she,  it,  they  (third  person).  The  parts  of  the  verb  which 
have  this  power  are  said  to  be  finite  (i.e.  limited  to  a 
person  and  number). 

Four  parts  of  the  verb  are  not  limited  by  person  and 
number:  the  infinitive  {to  look)',  the  gerund  or  verbal 
noun  {looking)-,  the  past  participle  {looked);  the  present 
participle  {looking).  These  parts  of  the  verb  are  said  to  be 

INFINITE. 

THE  INFINITE  PARTS  OF  THE  VERB  BY  THEMSELVES 
CANNOT  FORM  A COMPLETE  PREDICATE. 

Write  I am  looking  for  you. 

Not  I looking  for  you. 

Write  I have  seen  him. 

Not  I seen  him. 

The  present  participle  is  always  used  as  an  adjective; 
but,  because  it  is  a verb,  it  can  take  an  object:  The 
rippHng  stream;  I heard  him  singing  that  song  (where 
singing  has  an  object). 

The  gerund  or  verbal  noun  is  always  used  as  a noun: 
This  crying  will  not  help  you.  The  gerund  may  take  an 
object,  and  it  may  be  modified. 

The  infinitive  may  be  used  as  a noun  {To  work  is 
healthy),  as  an  adjective  {a  hook  to  read),  as  an  adverb 
{good  to  know). 
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The  past  participle  is  used  as  an  adjective:  The  tired 
man. 

The  infinite  parts  of  the  verb  are  often  used  in  forming 
verb  phrases : I am  going  home;  We  have  not  seen  her. 

E.  AUXILIARY  AND  MAIN  VERBS 

All  but  two  tenses  of  verbs  (present  and  past)  call  on 
the  aid  of  other  verbs  to  help  them  form  the  various 
tenses:  I see , I saw , but  I shall  see , I have  seen , I was  seen. 

These  helping  verbs,  such  as  shall,  have,  was,  are 
called  auxiliary  (helping)  verbs.  They  help  also  in  the 
formation  of  verb  phrases  to  express  mood  and  voice. 
(See  below:  F,  G,  H.)  The  verbs  which  they  help  are 
called  main  or  principal  verbs. 

Auxiliary  verbs  are  also  used  in  the  formation  of  some 
questions  and  in  the  formation  of  the  emphatic  present 
and  past  tenses.  Does  he  agree?  He  did  say  that. 

F.  VOICE  AND  ERRORS  IN  VOICE 

Voice  is  a special  grammatical  term  used  to  describe 
the  way  in  which  the  performer  of  an  action  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  action  described  by  a verb  can  be  regarded. 

Sometimes  we  regard  the  performer  of  an  action  as  im- 
portant ; sometimes  we  wish  to  emphasize  or  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  goal  of  an  action. 

When  we  place  emphasis  on  the  performer  of  an  action 
by  making  him  the  subject  of  the  verb,  we  are  said  to  use 

the  active  voice  of  the  verb  : The  new  dentist  removed  my 
tooth. 

When  we  place  emphasis  on  the  receiver  of  the  action 
by  making  the  receiver  the  subject  of  the  verb,  we  are 
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said  to  use  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb.  My  tooth  was 
removed  by  the  new  dentist. 

( i ) Obviously  only  those  verbs  which  can  take  an  ob- 
ject (transitive  verbs)  have  a passive  voice.  There  is  no 
such  form,  for  example,  as  It  was  seemed. 

(ii)  The  passive  voice  is  by  no  means  so  direct  and 
forceful  as  the  active  voice  because,  normally,  the  per- 
former of  an  action  draws  our  attention. 

The  use  of  the  passive  voice  can  only  be  justified 
ON  TWO  occasions: 

(a)  When  the  performer  of  the  action  is  not  known 
or  is  incapable  of  performing  an  action:  A robbery  was 
committed  last  night;  He  was  shaken  by  guilt. 

(b)  When  the  recipient  of  an  action  is  considered 
more  important  than  the  performer:  The  winner  was 
congratulated  by  his  friends. 

(Hi)  A sudden  change  of  voice  should  be  avoided : We 

held  a grand  party  yesterday , and  we  all  had  a good  time  is 
better  than  We  held  a grand  party  yesterday , and  a good 
time  was  had  by  us  all. 

G.  MOOD  AND  ERRORS  IN  MOOD 

Mood  is  the  special  name  given  to  various  forms  of  a 
verb  which  are  used  to  show  whether  what  is  said  or 
written  is  regarded  as  a command,  as  a fact,  as  some- 
thing desired  or  something  contrary  to  the  facts. 

The  English  verb  has  three  moods: 

Indicative,  used  when  an  expression  describes  or  asks 
about  or  makes  an  exclamation  about  an  actual  fact: 
My  friend  was  here  yesterday;  Has  he  gone? 
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Imperative,  used  to  give  a command.  Shut  the  door , 
please. 

Subjunctive,  used  when  something  is  considered  a 
possibility,  as  contrary  to  fact,  as  a wish:  If  I were  the 
teacher,  things  would  be  different  here.  (But  see  below.) 

The  three  moods  of  the  verb  were  once  distinguished  by 
completely  distinct  forms;  but  these  forms  have  largely 
disappeared  in  English.  The  third  person  singular  present 
of  most  verbs  has  no  s in  its  subjunctive  form:  If  he  take 
it;  If  he  have  failed.  The  verb  to  be  has  the  subjunctive 
forms  be  and  were:  If  he  be  here;  If  only  I were  rich.  The 
verb  to  have  has  have:  If  he  have  failed. 

However,  English  still  expresses  moods  of  doubt,  wish, 
obligation.  Nowadays  these  moods  are  most  frequently 
expressed  by  means  of  modal  auxiliaries  (“helping  verbs 
of  mood”)  with  the  main  verb;  I must  go;  I would  that  I 
could  help  you. 

The  only  mood  requiring  special  comment  is  the  sub- 
junctive. 

The  older  the  book  you  use,  the  greater  the  number  of 
“rules”  it  will  give  for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive.  Nowa- 
days, most  books  name  four  uses  of  the  subjunctive : 

(i)  After  certain  verbs,  such  as  demand,  move,  propose, 
insist:  I move  that  he  be  barred. 

(ii)  In  expressing  a wish,  hope,  desire,  regret:  Let  us 
hope  that  he  get  well. 

(Hi)  In  certain  fixed  expressions:  God  save  the  Queen; 
Be  that  as  it  may. 

(iv)  In  expressing  something  as  doubtful,  as  a condition 
which  is  contrary  to  fact:  If  Abraham  Linclon  were  alive, 
he  would  find  many  changes. 
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Now  (i)  and  (Hi)  can  be  considered  together.  If  they 
are  used  at  all,  they  are  used  as  formulas  with  no  choice. 
In  (ii)  many  people  would  replace  get  by  gets  (indicative). 
Perhaps  most  people  would  agree  with  the  use  of  the 
special  form  in  ( iv ). 

One  can  say,  then,  that  a special  form  of  the  verb  (it 
happens  to  be  a survival  of  the  subjunctive)  is  often  used 
in  some  fixed  expressions,  including  “that  clauses”  after 
certain  verbs.  Where  there  is  a choice  of  a special 

FORM,  SUBJUNCTIVE  OR  INDICATIVE,  THE  FORM  OF  THE 
SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD  IS  OFTEN  PREFERRED  TO  THE  FORM 
OF  THE  INDICATIVE  IN  CONDITIONS  WHICH  ARE  CONTRARY 
TO  FACT  AND  IN  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  WISHES.  For  example, 
If  only  he  were  here , how  wonderful  it  would  he;  I wish  he 
were  here. 

Modal  auxiliaries  are  steadily  replacing  special  forms 
of  the  subjunctive  : I wish  that  he  could  he  here;  I hope  that 
he  may  get  well. 

H.  TENSE  AND  ERRORS  IN  TENSE 

When  we  make  changes  in  the  forms  of  a verb  in  order 
to  show  distinctions  in  time,  we  are  said  to  use  a tense 
of  the  verb  : I walk  (present  tense) ; I walked  (past  tense) ; 
I shall  walk  (future  tense). 

All  the  tenses  in  English,  except  the  simple  present  and 
the  simple  past,  are  formed  by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

In  Old  English  there  were  only  two  simple  tenses: 
present  and  past.  Verbs  formed  the  past  tense  either  by 
changing  the  vowel  of  the  verb  or  by  adding  an  extra 
syllable.  Grammarians  have  called  those  verbs  which 
formed  the  past  tense  by  adding  an  extra  syllable  weak 
verbs;  the  others  they  called  strong  verbs.  Most  verbs 
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in  Modern  English  are  weak:  looked , helped , bought , 
touched.  Only  a few  strong  verbs  have  survived:  saw , took, 
spoke.  Nowadays,  the  strong  verbs  are  often  called  ir- 
regular verbs ; the  weak  verbs  are  called  regular  verbs. 

English  has  three  simple  tenses  : I walk  (present) ; I 
shall  walk  (future);  I walked  (past). 

Three  perfect  tenses  represent  an  action  as  perfect 
(complete)  in  the  present,  in  the  past,  and  in  the  future: 
I have  walked  a mile  now  (present  perfect) ; I had  walked 
a mile  then  (past  perfect) ; I shall  have  walked  a mile  soon 
(future  perfect). 

(Note:  (i)  The  historical  present,  used  for  bringing  a 
description  of  past  events  into  present  time:  It  is  1918. 
Two  men  walk  in  the  Strand. 

(ii)  The  use  of  the  form  of  the  simple  present  tense  with 
future  meaning:  The  train  leaves  very  soon. 

(iii)  The  emphatic  present  formed  with  the  aid  of  the 
auxiliary  do,  does:  He  does  like  her.) 

English  has  six  progressive  tenses  which  represent  a 
continuing  action : 

Present  progressive:  I am  walking. 

Present  perfect  progressive:  I have  been  walking. 

Past  progressive:  I was  walking. 

Past  Perfect  progressive:  I had  been  walking. 

Future  progressive:  I shall  be  walking. 

Future  perfect  progressive:  I shall  have  been  walking. 

(A  synopsis  of  the  verb  to  give  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  subsection.) 
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A very  complicated  set  of  “rules”  could  be  obtained  for 
the  use  of  tense,  because  any  attempt  to  foresee  every 
possible  combination  of  tenses  meets  with  dozens  of  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  choice  of  the  correct  tense  must  be  determined  by 
the  logic  and  good  judgment  of  the  writer.  There  are 
some  obvious  points.  For  example,  nobody  in  his  right 
senses  would  write  I am  going  to  give  you  an  essay  now 
which  I have  written  tomorrow  or  Yesterday  I shall  give 
you  a dollar. 

(i)  Do  not  move  from  one  tense  to  another  without 
good  reason. 

Write  Swift  is  a good  author,  and  his  books  are  interest- 
ing. 

Not  Swift  is  a good  author,  and  his  books  were  in- 
teresting (unless  you  mean  that  they  were  interesting  only 
to  people  of  his  day.  If  you  mean  that,  use  a second  sen- 
tence or  an  adverb  such  as  once:  were  once  interesting.) 

(ii)  Let  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  main  clause  de- 
termine the  tense  of  the  verb  in  a subordinate  clause. 

Write  It  was  dark  when  I left  home. 

Not  It  was  dark  when  I leave  home. 

(Note:  Milton  knew  that  the  earth  is  round:  a “general 
truth”  such  as  this  is  expressed  in  the  present  tense.) 

(Hi)  If  an  infinitive  or  a participle  refers  to  an  action 
as  taking  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  action  of  the 
main  verb  or  as  taking  place  after  it,  use  the  present 
form  of  the  infinitive  or  participle.  Otherwise,  use  the 
past  form. 
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I should  like  to  see  him  (now). 

I should  like  to  have  seen  him  (then). 

I should  have  liked  (then)  to  see  him  (then) ; but  not  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him. 

He  rushed  through  the  room,  dropping  his  books. 

He  rushed  through  the  room,  having  dropped  his  books. 

Having  waited  all  night,  we  were  very  tired  (not  Waiting 
all  night,  we  were  very  tired.) 

(iv)  Do  not  use  the  form  of  a past  participle  in  place  of 
the  correct  form  of  the  past  tense. 

Write  I saw  him. 

Not  I seen  him. 

Write  He  sang  two  songs. 

Not  He  sung  two  songs. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  VERB  “TO  GIVE” 

Principal  parts:  infinitive,  to  give,  past  tense,  gave;  past 
participle,  given. 


Indicative  Mood 

Active  Voice 

Passive  Voice 

Present 

he  gives 

he  is  given 

he  is  giving 
he  does  give 

he  is  being  given 

Past 

he  gave 

he  was  given 

he  was  giving 
he  did  give 

he  was  being  given 

Future 

he  will  give 
he  will  be  giving 
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he  will  be  given 

Errors  in  Agreement 


Present  perfect  he  has  given  he  has  been  given 
he  has  been  giving 

Past  perfect  he  had  given  he  had  been  given 


F uture  perfect  he  will  have  given  he  will  have  been  given 
he  will  have  been 
giving 


Subjunctive  Mood 

Present  if  he  give  if  he  be  given 

Past  if  he  were  giving  if  he  were  being  given 

if  he  were  given 


Imperative  Mood 

Present  (you)  give  (you)  be  given 

(you)  be  giving 
(you)  do  give 


I.  ERRORS  IN  AGREEMENT 

Agreement  is  discussed  in  Section  3. 

A VERB  MUST  AGREE  WITH  ITS  SUBJECT  IN  NUMBER  AND 
in  person.  Only  the  third  person  singular  present  tense 
of  the  verb  has  a special  form  to  indicate  person  (he  goes 
compared  with  I go)  except  for  poetic  forms  such  as  thou 
hast,  thou  goest,  he  saith,  and  so  on. 

(i)  When  two  or  more  subjects  are  joined  by  and,  a 
plural  verb  is  needed. 

Write  John  and  Jane  like  candy. 

Write  Apples,  oranges,  and  nuts  are  the  things  which  I 
like  best. 
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(Note:  If  two  singular  subjects  refer  to  the  same  per- 
son or  thing,  a singular  verb  is  required : My  friend  and 
neighbor , Mr.  Jones , visits  me  every  Friday. 

When  the  subjects  are  specified  as  singular  by  the  use 
of  each  or  every,  a singular  verb  is  required:  Every  boy  and 
every  girl  enjoys  a party.) 

(ii)  When  a sentence  contains  two  or  more  singular 
subjects  joined  by  nor,  or,  but,  a singular  verb  is  required. 

Write  Neither  Henry  nor  James  is  here. 

Not  Neither  Henry  nor  James  are  here. 

If  the  subjects  are  plural,  a plural  verb  is  required. 

Write  Neither  boys  nor  girls  are  allowed. 

Not  Neither  boys  nor  girls  is  allowed. 

If  the  subjects  are  singular  and  plural,  the  verb  agrees 
in  number  with  the  subject  nearest  to  it:  Either  he  or 
his  parents  have  sent  a parcel. 

{Hi)  A singular  subject  requires  a singular  verb  even 
when  it  is  followed  by  an  adjective  phrase  containing  a 
plural  noun  or  pronoun. 

Write  A list  of  new  books  was  posted  yesterday. 

(iv)  Any  and  none  can  refer  to  one  person  or  to  more 
than  one. 

Write  None  of  the  books  is  here. 

Write  Are  none  of  them  to  be  believed? 

Write  Is  any  person  in  agreement? 

Write  Are  any  of  them  there? 
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(v)  Make  the  verb  agree  in  number  with  its  subject 
and  not  with  the  predicate  or  the  subjective  complement. 

Write  Was  it  the  Smiths  who  came  yesterday? 

Write  The  score  is  three. 

Write  One  thing  which  I dislike  is  the  many  changes. 

(Note:  The  verb  is  plural  in  such  a sentence  as  this: 
There  are  many  people  present.  The  subject  is  many  people , 
not  there.) 

(z n)  A literary  title  takes  a singular  verb  even  when  the 
title  itself  expresses  the  idea  of  plural  or  contains  a plural 
noun  or  verb. 

Write  The  Canterbury  Tales  is  the  name  of  a work  by 
Chaucer. 

(vii)  A collective  noun  requires  a singular  verb  if  it  is 
regarded  as  a unit.  If  the  collective  noun  is  regarded  as 
applying  to  members  of  a unit,  it  requires  a plural  verb. 

Write  The  committee  remains  undecided. 

Write  The  committee  remain  undecided. 

(viii)  Nouns  plural  in  form,  but  singular  in  meaning, 
usually  require  a singular  verb. 

Write  The  news  is  good. 

Write  Mathematics  attracts  me. 

(ix)  Use  a singular  verb  after  each,  every,  everybody, 
anybody. 

Write  Everybody  has  to  decide  for  himself. 
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(x)  Use  a plural  verb  with  a relative  pronoun  which 
refers  to  a plural  antecedent.  Use  a singular  verb  with 
a relative  pronoun  referring  to  a singular  antecedent. 

Write  He  is  one  of  the  many  friends  who  visit  me. 

Write  He  is  the  only  one  of  my  many  friends  who  visits 
me. 


J.  ERRORS  IN  PERSON 

A VERB  AGREES  WITH  ITS  SUBJECT  IN  NUMBER  AND 
PERSON. 

Because  the  verb  (apart  from  archaic  forms)  only 
shows  person  by  the  distinctive  ending  s in  the  third 
person  singular  present  indicative,  there  is  little  to  say 
about  agreement  in  person.  If  you  do  write  such  things  as 
We  likes  English,  you  should  consult  a psychiatrist. 

The  history  of  person  in  the  verbs  shows  a gradual  re- 
duction of  special  forms.  In  Old  English  the  present 
indicative  had  the  following  endings:  -e  (first  person); 
-est  (second  person) ; -eth  (third  person) : the  first,  second, 
and  third  persons  plural  all  had  the  ending  -ath. 

In  Shakespeare’s  day  the  ending  s was  sometimes  used 
both  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural. 

K.  shall  and  will,  should  and  would 

In  the  spoken  language  most  distinctions  between  shall 
and  will,  should  and  would  seem  to  be  breaking  down  ex- 
cept for  the  use  of  should  in  the  sense  “ought  to”  and 
would  to  express  a customary  action:  You  should  attend 
classes  regularly;  He  would  read  for  hours  when  he  was 
young.  Many  people,  perhaps  the  majority,  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  shall  and  will  in  formal  writing.  The 
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contractions  I'd,  I’ll,  wed,  you'd  certainly  show  that 
many  people  like  to  use  such  forms  to  get  round  what  they 
consider  an  awkward  problem. 

However,  there  is  a point  in  keeping  the  forms  shall 
and  will  separate,  one  to  indicate  future  and  the  other  to 
indicate  a promise  or  threat  or  assurance.  The  spoken 
language  shows  the  need  for  some  kind  of  distinction  very 
well.  In  the  spoken  language  the  tone  of  voice  often  indi- 
cates whether  a shall  is  to  be  regarded  as  a promise  or  a 
threat  or  just  a simple  indication  of  future.  The  written 
language  takes  no  account  of  tone  of  voice  so  that  the 
correct  use  of  shall  and  will  is  necessary  for  clearness  of 
expression. 

(i)  To  express  simple  future  use  shall  in  the  first  person 
singular  and  plural  and  will  in  the  second  and  third 
persons. 

Write  I shall  write  my  essay  tonight. 

Write  You  will  find  that  book  in  my  room. 

Write  The  train  will  arrive  on  time. 

(ii)  To  express  determination,  promise,  or  threat,  use 
will  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural  and  shall  in 
the  second  and  third  persons. 

Write  I will  go  and  nobody  shall  prevent  me. 

Write  You  shall  do  your  work , or  I will  not  let  you  go  out. 

Write  They  shall  not  pass. 

{Hi)  In  asking  questions,  use  either  shall  or  will,  de- 
pending on  whether  you  regard  the  speaker  as  likely  to 
express  either  determination  and  volition  or  just  simple 
future  in  his  answer. 
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“ Shall  you  be  at  the  dance?" 

“Yes,  I shall." 

{iv)  The  past  tense  of  shall  is  should;  the  past  tense  of 

will  is  would. 

Write  He  would  {will)  not  do  his  work. 

Write  I should  {shall)  laugh  if  he  never  came  {comes). 

Write  They  should  {shall)  be  made  to  do  it. 

Write  I should  {shall)  be  glad  if  you  would  {will)  tell 
Mr.  Smith. 

(Note:  To  express  habitual  action,  use  would  in  all 
persons : He  would  get  up  early  every  day. 

Should  is  often  used  in  all  persons  with  the  sense  “ought 
to”:  You  should  really  be  more  careful;  He  should  stay  at 
home) 

{v)  In  subordinate  clauses  of  purpose  use  shall,  should 
in  all  persons. 

Write  He  took  great  care  that  you  should  see  him. 

Write  They  were  determined  that  we  should  go. 

{vi)  In  subordinate  clauses  expressing  a doubtful  con- 
dition use  shall,  should,  in  all  persons. 

Write  What  would  he  say  if  they  should  miss  the  trani? 

{vii)  Use  shall,  should  in  subordinate  clauses  to  express 
a command. 

Write  He  insisted  that  they  should  leave  at  once. 
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L.  Lie  AND  Lay,  Sit  AND  Set 

The  verbs  lie  and  lay,  sit  and  set  seem  to  cause  a good 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble. 

To  lie  and  to  sit  are  intransitive  verbs,  and  they  cannot 
take  an  object. 

Write  Lay  the  book  on  the  table. 

Not  Lie  the  book  on  the  table. 

Write  Set  the  book  on  the  table. 

Not  Sit  the  book  on  the  table. 

It  is  impossible  to  lie  books  down  or  to  lay  on  the  floor 
(unless  one  lays  an  egg  or  a carpet,  for  example).  Set  down 
for  sit  down  is  wrong. 

The  past  tense  of  lie  is  lay. 

The  past  tense  of  lay  is  laid. 

The  past  tense  of  sit  is  sat. 

The  past  tense  of  set  is  set. 

Exercises  on  Section  37 

1.  In  your  own  words  explain  the  difference  between 
the  active  voice  and  the  passive  voice.  Illustrate  your 
answer  with  examples. 

2.  Explain  why  an  intransitive  verb  cannot  be  used  in 
the  passive  voice.  v 

3.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  making  any  cor- 
rections which  you  think  are  necessary.  Explain  what 
kind  of  errors  you  are  correcting. 

(a)  A complete  statement  of  the  conditions  are  to  be 
found  in  this  book. 
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( b ) Were  it  the  noises  that  troubled  you? 

(c)  There  is  many  changes  to  be  made. 

( d ) He  swum  the  river  and  then  flang  himself  on  the 

bank. 

(e)  Lay  down  here,  Rover! 

(/)  There  he  was,  setting  on  the  porch. 

(g)  Either  he  or  his  friends  is  coming. 

(h)  Neither  Bill  nor  his  brother  like  candy. 

( i ) Both  the  book  and  the  film  is  exciting. 

4.  (a)  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  You 
shall  stay  at  home  and  You  will  stay  at  home.  Could  the 
difference  in  meaning  be  indicated  without  using  shall 
and  will  ( i ) in  formal  written  English,  (ii)  in  the  spoken 
language? 

( b ) Although  a verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in 
number  and  person,  it  does  not  show  agreement  in 
gender.  Why  not? 

(c)  Why  is  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  following 
example  called  “progressive”? 

He  has  been  reading  for  an  hour. 

5.  On  what  grounds  can  you  justify  the  use  of  the 
passive  voice  in  the  following  examples?  If  you  think 
that  the  passive  voice  cannot  be  justified  in  any  of  the 
examples,  say  so  and  explain  your  answer. 

(a)  The  arrival  of  the  Queen  was  announced  yester- 
day. 

(b)  The  display  was  wonderful,  and  many  people 
were  attracted  by  it. 
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(c)  We  were  taken  by  surprise. 

(< d ) The  new  hospital  was  built  by  Jamieson. 

( e ) Thieves  broke  into  our  house,  and  all  our  money 
was  taken. 

(/)  He  was  captured  several  weeks  ago  by  two 
soldiers. 

6.  (a)  What  do  you  understand  by  “mood”? 

(. b ) What  is  the  mood  of  the  verbs  in  the  following 
sentences? 

(■ i ) The  people  insisted  that  he  be  elected. 
(ii)  I shall  refuse  his  request. 

{Hi)  We  all  hope  that  he  will  be  elected 
(iv)  Stop  the  car! 

(v)  If  only  he  were  here,  how  happy  we  could 
be. 

(c)  Would  you  write  be  or  are  in  the  blank  space  in 
the  following  sentence? 

Do  not  trust  him  through  his  words . kind  and  fair. 

Explain  your  answer. 


38.  WORD  ORDER 

A.  RELATED  IDEAS  AND  THEIR  POSITIONS 

In  English  it  is  a principle  of  sentence  construction  that 
related  ideas  should  be  placed  as  closely  together  as 
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possible.  Modifying  words  or  clauses  should  be  placed 
close  to  the  words  which  they  modify. 

Write  At  the  age  of  ten , I went  to  Europe  with  my  father. 

Not  / went  to  Europe  with  my  father  at  the  age  of  ten. 

B.  ERRORS  IN  WORD  ORDER 

Errors  in  the  placing  of  modifiers  are  treated  in  Section 

22. 

The  normal  position  of  the  adjective  is  discussed  in 
Section  2 D. 

The  normal  position  of  the  adverb  is  discussed  in 
Section  2 G. 
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of  English  sentences  where  he  points  out  their  dis- 
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Abbreviations,  1,  2 
Abstract  noun,  74;  abstract  used 
with  concrete  noun,  77 
Absolute  phrase  defined,  114; 

used  in  a sentence,  70 
Accusative  or  objective  case,  19- 
22 

Active  voice,  156,  162 
Actor,  actress,  47 
Adjective  defined,  3-5,  85;  com- 
parison, 7,  8;  correctly  used, 
5-7;  errors  in  use,  10-12;  kinds 
of  adjective,  7 
Adjectival  phrase,  87 
Adverb  clause  wrongly  used,  30, 
31 

Adverb  defined,  3-5,  9,  10,  85; 
comparison  of  adverbs,  9; 
errors  in  use,  10-12 
Adverbial  phrase,  87 
Agreement,  14,  102;  errors  with 
pronouns,  103-107;  errors  with 
verbs,  163-166 
Algonquian,  58 
Altar,  24 

American  English,  66 
Among,  39 

Ancient  Egyptian,  58 
And  because  wrongly  used,  40 
And  who  or  and  which  wrongly 
used,  31,  32 

Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes,  81 
Anglo-Norman,  24 
Annotated  bibliography,  15 
Antecedent  defined,  98,  102 
Antonyms,  43 

Apostrophe,  origin  of,  77,  78; 

use  of,  78,  79,  122 
Appositive  adjective,  7 ' 
Archaism  defined,  44,  48 
As,  case  after,  38 
Athapascan,  58 
Attributive  adjective,  7 
Audience,  example  of  a collective 
noun,  76 
Australian,  58 
Auxiliary  verbs,  156 


Between,  39 

Bibliographies  explained,  14,  15; 

entries  in,  15,  16 
Block  and  indented  headings, 
58,  59 

Borrowed  words,  24 
Brackets,  121;  not  to  enclose 
errors,  122 


Calls  as  sentences,  136 
Canadian  English,  66,  67 
Capitals,  16-18 
Card  catalogue,  62-64 
Case  explained,  19,  20;  errors 
after  than,  as,  38;  errors  with 
nouns,  77-79;  errors  with  pro- 
nouns, 99-101;  general  errors, 
22;  who,  whom,  20-22;  25 
Changes  in  languages,  23-25; 
grammar,  24,  25,  127-129; 

sounds,  23;  spelling,  24;  vo- 
cabulary, 24 
Chaucer,  23 

Clause  defined,  26-28,  134,  135; 
coordinate  or  independent 
clauses,  27,  137;  elliptical 

clauses,  28,  31,  69,  70;  faulty 
and  who  or  and  which  con- 
struction, 31,  32;  main  or 
principal  clauses,  27,  138;  sub- 
ordinate or  dependent  clauses, 
27,28,  138;  subordinate  clauses 
wrongly  used,  28-32,  142,  143 
Collective  nouns,  74;  errors  with, 
76,  77 

Colloquialism  defined,  43,  48,  49 
Colon,  118 

Comma,  111-115;  errors  in  use, 
115-117. 

Common  noun,  73,  74 
Comparison  explained,  7,  9; 

comparison  of  adjectives,  7,  8; 
comparison  of  adverbs,  9 
Comparison  of  absolutes,  11 
Complete  and  incomplete  verbs, 
154,  155 
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Complimentary  close,  60 
Concrete  noun,  74;  concrete  used 
with  abstract  noun,  77 
Conjunction  defined,  35,  36;  case 
after  as,  than,  38;  coordinat- 
ing, correlative,  subordinating 
conjunctions  defined,  36,  37; 
choosing  the  right  conjunc- 
tion, 39,  40;  for  and  while,  39; 
like,  except,  without  for  as  and 
unless,  37;  needless  change  of 
correlative  parts,  41 
Connectives  defined,  34,  35,  85; 
their  importance,  36.  (See  also 
conjunction  and  preposition.) 
Contractions,  1,  2 
Contrast  wrongly  indicated,  40 
Conversion,  86 

Coordinate  or  independent 
clauses,  27,  137 

Coordinating  conjunctions,  36, 
37;  for,  39;  while,  39,  40;  and 
who,  40 

Coordination,  errors  in,  141,  142 
Correlative  conjunctions,  36,  37; 

unnecessary  change,  41 
Cortisone,  44 
Crafty,  43 

Critical  bibliography,  15 


Dangling  modifiers,  69,  70,  88 
Dangling  phrases,  69,  70,  88 
Dash,  120,  121 
Decline  defined,  19 
Demonstrative  pronoun,  99 
Dependent  or  subordinate 
clauses,  27,  134,  135;  wrongly 
used,  28-32,  142,  143 
Dialect,  44,  47-49 
Dictionaries,  42-44 
Direct  address,  words  of,  114 
Disciple,  24 

Double  comparative  or  superla- 
tive, 1 1 

Double  plurals,  75 
Due  to  and  because  of,  88 

Elliptical  clause  defined,  28;  mis- 
placed, 69,  70 


Emphatic  tenses,  156,  160 
Essay  form,  95-97 
Essay  plan,  89-92 
Essay  writing,  89-97 
Ethiopian,  58 
Except,  use  of,  37-38 
Exclamation  mark,  111 


Factitive  adjective,  7 
Feet,  oxen,  and  other  irregular 
plurals,  75 

Figures  of  speech,  124-127 
Finite  verbs,  155,  156 
Finnish,  57 
Finno-Ugric,  57 
Footnotes,  45,  46 
For  wrongly  used,  39 
Formal  and  informal  English,  49, 
149-151 
French,  57 


Gender,  46,  47 ; errors  in,  104,  105 
German,  57 

Gerund  or  verbal  noun,  155; 

after  a possessive,  79,  101 
Gerund  phrase,  87 
Good  usage,  47-50,  149-151 
Grammar  defined,  50,  51;  gram- 
matical devices,  5 1 ; changes  in 
grammar,  24,  25,  67;  rules  of 
grammar,  127-129 
Greetings  as  sentences,  136 


Hamito-Semitic,  57 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  80 
His,  for  both  sexes,  104,  105 
Historical  present,  160 
House,  24 
Hyphen,  151,  152 


Ibid.,  46 
Icelandic,  57 

Illiterate  or  vulgar  English,  49 
Illogical  comparison,  11,  12 
Imperative  mood,  157,  158,  163 
Impersonal  pronoun,  99 
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Incomplete  constructions,  52-55; 
omission  of  connective,  53,  54; 
of  part  of  comparison,  54,  55; 
of  pronoun,  53;  of  the,  a,  an, 
52;  of  verb,  54 

Indented  and  block  headings, 
58,  59 
Indian,  57 

Indicative  mood,  157,  162,  163 
Indo-European,  57 
| Infinitive,  155,  161,  162 
; Infinitive  phrase,  87 

Infinite  verb  forms,  155,  156 
Inflections,  19,  51;  replaced  by 
prepositions,  36 
| Intensive  pronoun,  99 
Interrogative  adverb,  9 
Interrogative  pronoun,  98 
Iriquoian,  58 

Irregular  plurals  of  nouns,  75 
It,  they,  them  used  ambiguously, 
103 

It  is  me,  not  accepted,  100 
Italian,  effect  on  our  vocabulary, 
43 

Italics,  56 
Its  and  it's,  122 

Knight,  24 

Lack  of  unity,  in  the  paragraph, 
92,  93;  in  the  sentence,  139-141 
Language  defined,  57 
Language  families,  57,  58 
Latin,  24,  57 
Lay  and  lie,  169 
Letters,  58-61 

Levels  of  English,  47-50,  149-151 
Libraries,  61-64;  reference 
books,  61,  62;  catalogues,  62, 
63 

Library  of  Congress,  64 
Lie  and  lay,  169 
Like,  use  of,  37,  38 
Literary  title  and  a singular 
verb,  165 

Magyar,  57 

Main  or  principal  clause,  27,  138 


Main  verbs,  156 
Metaphor,  125-127 
Middle  English,  65 
Minor  sentences,  136 
Misplaced  modifiers,  68,  69 
Misplaced  phrases,  68,  69,  88 
Misplaced  sentence  elements,  68- 
70,  143,  144  _ 

Modal  auxiliaries,  159 
Modern  English,  51,  66,  67 
Modifiers  defined,  68;  dangling 
modifiers,  69,  70,  88;  mis- 
placed modifiers,  68,  69,  88 
Mood  defined,  157;  imperative, 
158;  indicative,  157;  subjunc- 
tive, 158,  159. 

Morphology,  50 


New  English  Dictionary,  42 
New  paragraphs,  92-95 
News,  mathematics  with  a singu- 
lar verb,  165 
Nominative  case,  19-22 
Non-restrictive  clause  and 
phrase,  112,  113 
North  American  Indian,  58 
Not,  its  position,  8 
Nouns  defined,  72,  73,  85;  ab- 
stract nouns,  74,  77;  collective 
nouns,  74,  76,  77;  errors  in 
case,  77-79;  noun  used  as  an 
adjective,  76;  plurals,  74,  75; 
positions  of  noun,  73;  proper 
and  common  nouns,  73,  74 
Noun  phrase,  87 
Nouns,  plural  in  form  but  singu- 
lar in  meaning,  165 
Noun  wrongly  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive, 76 

Numbers  in  connected  writing, 
2,  3 


Objective  or  accusative  case, 
19-21,  99-101 
Of  which,  107 
Old  English,  80,  81 
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Omission  of  necessary  words,  52- 
55;  of  a connective,  53,  54;  of 
part  of  a comparison,  12,  54, 
55;  of  a pronoun,  53;  of  the, 
a , an,  52;  of  a verb,  54 
Once,  its  origin,  22,  23 
Op.  cit.,  45,  46 
Ours,  yours,  theirs,  101 


Paragraph,  81,  82,  90,  91 ; length, 
92;  new  paragraph,  92-95; 
topic  sentence,  93;  unity,  92, 
93 

Parallelism,  139-141 
Parentheses,  121;  not  to  enclose 
errors,  122 

Parenthetical  material  defined, 
1 1.3 

Participial  phrase,  87 

Parts  of  speech  described,  82-85 

Passive  voice,  156,  157 

Past  participle,  156,  161,  162 

Perfect  tenses,  160,  163 

Period,  110,  111 

Persian,  57 

Person,  97;  errors  in,  103-105, 
166 

Personal  pronoun,  98,  103 
Personification,  125-127 
Phrase  defined,  86,  87 ; due  to  and 
because  of,  88;  kinds  of  phrase, 
87 ; misplaced  and  dangling 
phrases,  88;  various  errors,  87, 
88;  wrongly  used  as  sentences, 
87,  88 

Placing  prepositions,  41 
Plurals  of  letters,  figures,  signs, 
and  words  used  as  examples, 
74 

Possessive  case,  use  of,  78,  79 
Possessive  with  verbal  noun,  79, 
101 

Predicate  adjective,  7,  31 
Predicate  defined,  132,  133 
Predicate  nominative  or  subjec- 
tive complement,  31,  98 
Preposition  defined,  34,  35; 

choosing  the  right  preposition, 
39;  group  prepositions,  39; 


like,  except,  without,  37,  38; 
preposition  at  end  of  sentence, 
41 

Prepositional  phrase,  87 
Present  participle,  155 
Present  tense,  160 
Priest,  24 

Progressive  tenses,  160 
Pronoun  defined,  85,  97,  98;  er- 
rors in  case,  99-101;  errors  in 
agreement  in  number,  105- 
107;  errors  in  person  and 
gender,  103-105;  errors  in  re- 
ference, 102,  103;  kinds  of  pro- 
noun, 98,  99;  such  and  same, 
107,  108;  who,  that,  which, 
whose,  107;  who,  whom,  20-22 
Proper  noun,  74 
Provincial  and  provincialism 
44,  48 

Punctuation,  110-122;  apostro- 
phe, 122;  brackets,  121,  122; 
colon,  118;  comma,  111-115; 
dash,  120,  121;  exclamation 
mark,  111;  hyphen,  120,  151, 
152;  parentheses,  121,  122; 

period,  110,  111;  question 

mark,  111;  quotation  marks, 
118-120;  quotation  marks  with 
other  marks  of  punctuation, 
120;  semi-colon,  117;  unneces- 
sary commas,  115-117. 


Question  mark,  1 1 1 
Quotation  marks,  118-120;  with 
other  marks  of  punctuation, 
120 


Reference  books,  61,  62 
Reference,  errors  in,  102,  103 
Refinements  of  writing,  124-127 
Reflexive  pronoun,  99 
Relative  pronoun,  98 
Restrictive  clause  and  phrase, 
112,  113 

Resultant  adjective,  7 
Rules  of  grammar,  127-129 
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Russian,  57 

Rutherford  Library,  62 


Same  and  such  wrongly  used, 
107,  108 

Select  bibliography,  15 
Semicolon,  117 

Sentence,  129-144;  dependent 
clauses,  sentence  fragments, 
minor  sentences,  134-136; 
faulty  subordination  and  co- 
ordination, 141,  142;  lack  of 
unity,  139-141 ; misplaced  sen- 
tence elements,  143,  144;  pat- 
terns, 130-132;  sentence  de- 
fined, 133,  134;  sentence  frag- 
ments and  dependent  clauses 
wrongly  used,  142,  143;  simple, 
compound,  complex  sentences, 
137,  138;  spoken  and  written 
sentences,  136,  137;  subject 
and  predicate  defined,  132, 
133;  variety  in  structure,  138, 
139. 

Sentence  defined,  133,  134 
Sentence  fragments,  135,  136; 
wrongly  used  as  sentences, 
142,  143 

Sentence  fragments  and  style, 
135,  136 

Sentence  patterns,  130-132 
Shakespeare,  23,  125,  126 
Shall  and  will,  should  and  would, 
166-168 

Simile,  125-127 
Sit  and  set,  169 
Slang,  49,  50 

Slow  and  other  similar  adverbs, 
9,  10 
Sly,  43 

Some  place,  53  ' 

Spelling,  146-148 
Spelling  changes,  24 
Standard  English,  48,  49 
Strong  verbs,  159 
Structural  linguists,  83,  84 
Style,  148-151 

Subject  of  a sentence  defined, 
132,  133 


Subjective  complement  or  predi- 
cate nominative,  31,  98 
Subjunctive  mood,  158,  159,  163 
Subordinate  clauses,  function  of, 
27,  28 

Subordinate  clause  wrongly  used, 
28-32,  142,  143 

Subordinating  conjunctions,  36, 
37;  wrongly  used,  39,  40 
Subordination,  errors  in,  141,  142 
Substantives,  97,  98 
Such  and  same,  wrongly  used, 
107,  108 
Suppletion,  8 
Syllabication,  151 
Synonyms,  43 

Synopsis  of  to  give,  162,  163 
Syntax,  50,  51 

Tense,  errors  in,  159-162 
Than,  case  after,  38 
That,  which,  107 
They,  them,  wrongly  used,  107 
Topic  sentence,  93 
Transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs,  153,  154 
Twice,  origin  of,  22,  23 

Unity  in  the  paragraph,  92,  93 
Unity  in  the  sentence,  139-141 

Variety  in  sentence  structure, 
138,  139 

Venerable  Bede,  80 
Verb  defined,  85,  152,  153;  auxili- 
ary and  main  verbs,  156;  com- 
plete and  incomplete  verbs, 
154,  155;  errors  in  agreement, 
163-166;  errors  in  person,  166; 
finite  and  infinite  verbs,  155, 
156;  lie  and  lay,  sit  and  set, 
169;  mood  and  errors  in  mood, 
157-159;  shall  and  will,  should 
and  would,  166-168;  strong  and 
weak  verbs,  159;  tense  and 
errors  in  tense,  159-162;  transi- 
tive and  intransitive  verbs, 
153-154;  voice  and  errors  in 
voice,  156,  157 
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Verbal  noun  or  gerund,  155; 

after  a possessive,  79,  101 
Verb  phrase,  87 
Villain,  24 

Voice  and  errors  in  voice,  156, 
157,  162,  163 
Vulgar  English,  49 

Weak  verbs,  159 
Which,  that,  107 
While,  as  a conjunction,  39,  40 
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Who  (objective)  in  spoken  Eng- 
lish, 25,  48 
Who,  whom,  20-22,  25 
Whoever,  whomever,  20-22 
Who,  that,  which,  whose,  107 
Whose  and  of  which,  107 
Without  wrongly  used,  37 
Word  order,  171,  172 


Yorkshire  dialect,  49 
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